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Events of the Géleck. 


Tue forcing of the Dardanelles promises to be one of 
the most brilliant operations in this war, and in political 
consequences the most fruitful of all the Allied enter- 
prises. It is being pressed as steadily as wind and 
weather allow, and at the present rate of progress the 
fall of Constantinople may not be many weeks distant. 
It remains to be seen whether, in that event, the Turkish 
Government would withdraw to Asia and continue the 
war, or whether a revolution in the capital will force 
it to make peace. The effect on the Balkan States 
cannot fail to be considerable. Roumania and Bulgaria 
have dreaded the “ exclusive rule ’’ of any one Power on 
the Straits; but this enterprise is being carried out by 
the British and French fleets. If, as is probable, the 
co-operation of land forces is necessary, these may 
be supplied by us. Some natural disappointment may 
be felt by Russia that other Powers should carry 
out this work, but the gain will fall none the less in 
chief measure to Russia, since Sir Edward Grey has 
already pledged himself to the policy of a permanent 
opening of the Straits. The ideal solution would be 
the creation at Constantinople of a small] international 
State. The Russian flag will very properly be repre- 
sented in the Allied fleets, which have been joined by the 
little Russian cruiser “ Askold.’’ 


* * x 
Tue first stage in the forcing of the Straits was 
completed on February 25th, when the four Turkish forts 
which guard the entrance were completely destroyed. 











The honors of the day fell to the new super-Dreadnought 
“Queen Elizabeth,’’ which went straight to this work 
from her trial trip, and proved for the first time in action 
the efficacy and accuracy of the 15-in. naval gun, which 
is capable of hurling nearly a ton of metal a distance of 
ten to fifteen miles. Seven hours’ work sufficed to reduce 
all four forts, the method being in each case a long- 
range bombardment from the more powerful ships 
(“Queen Elizabeth,’’ “ Agamemnon,’’ “ Irresistible,’’ 
and “ Gaulois ’’) followed by close-range work, in which 
the French ships particularly distinguished themselves. 
Mine-sweepers at once advanced and cleared the channel 
for about four miles. On February 26th the work at the 
entrance was completed by landing parties, which 
demolished the forts and drove back the enemy. One 
shell only struck the “ Agamemnon,’’ and the total 
casualties in two days were only four killed and eight 
wounded. , 
* 7. * 


Bap weather caused some interruption of the opera- 
tions, which were resumed on Monday and Tuesday. 
From positions within the Straits, the bombardment was 
now directed against the batteries at Kephez Point 
(White Cliff) on the Asiatic side (No. 8), about ten miles 
from the entrance, and those opposite it on the 
European side (No. 9). For this work only three of our 
older and less powerful battleships were employed on 
each day. The European batteries were silenced, but of 
the stronger Asiatic fort we are only told that it was 
“engaged.” Mine-sweeping has now cleared some 8} 
miles of the channel. The French ships, meanwhile, 
went to work in the Gulf of Saros, and effectively shelled 
the forts and barracks about Bulair. These renewed 
operations have involved only seven casualties, and no 
appreciable damage to the ships, though three of them 
were hit by Turkish shells. The bombardment of the 
inner forts was continued on Wednesday, with what 
result is not yet known. 

* * + 


History in this war repeats itself. After driving 
the Russians for the second time out of East Prussia, the 
Germans are breaking in vain upon the gallant defence 
and the natural difficulties of the Russian lines. The 
imperturbability of the Russian armies after misfortune, 
and their rapid power of recovery, have again been 
splendidly displayed. The frost no longer holds, and 
the immense swamps of this region compel the 
Germans to advance along the few main roads and 
causeways. The most brilliant results were achieved 
at Przaznysz, an entrenched camp on the plain 
between the Vistula and the East Prussian frontier, 
north-west of Warsaw and south-east of Mlawa. A 
tremendous struggle went on for its possession. Twice 
captured by the Germans, it was twice retaken by the 
Russians, and in the end the enemy was driven back 
towards his own frontier. The Germans attempted an 
enveloping movement, and at Przaznysz claim to have 
taken some thousands of prisoners in their first attack, 
Lut the Russians more than balanced this first loss by 
taking at least 10,000 German prisoners. Two German 
Army Corps were engaged in this march against the 
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positions on the River Narew, and this movement has now 
been abandoned. 
+ * * 

On the extreme north, about Grodno, the German 
advance on the Niemen lines has fared no better, and 
the moral clearly is that the Germans cannot continue 
to win successes when they exchange the good roads and 
numerous railways of their own territory for the swamps 
and mud of Russia. Our Allies are now advancing slowly 
westward from the Niemen, and the Germans seem to 
be fighting a rearguard action. Only at one point is the 
German attack still seriously pressed on this front— 
against the minor fortress of Osowiecs. Here the 
Germans can use their railway from Lyck, and there is 
one good road across the marshes, but so far the Russians 
have successfully repulsed an attack which can be pushed 
only at one point, and the heavy German howitzers 
have not yet repeated their Belgian successes against the 
Russian concrete forts. 


* * x 


In Poland, meanwhile, there seems to be complete 
inaction. In Galicia and along the Carpathians there 
has been severe fighting. The rather menacing aspect of 
this campaign alters slowly, but the Russians have now 
received large reinforcements, and they are beginning 
to recover lost ground. In the Western passes (especially 
the Dukla) they hold their own in their positions along 
the Southern (Hungarian) slope, and have repulsed all 
the Austrian attacks. The fighting here has, however, 
degenerated into trench warfare, and the Russians 
will have hard work to win the right to continue 
their advance. The AustroGermans, however, have 
not been shaken in their possession of the central 
Beskid Pass. There are, on the other hand, encouraging 
signs that the very threatening advance of the enemy to 
Stanislaw, and thence to Stry (an advance which would 
soon have broken the Russian rail connections with 
Lemberg) has been decisively checked. The Russians are 
meeting this movement by a march eastward along the 
northern slope of the Carpathians, which threatens the 
Austrian line of retreat from Stanislaw. At Krasna 
(twenty miles west of Stanislaw) the Russians heavily 
defeated the advanced guard of the Austrians and took 
9,000 prisoners. 


* * * 


THE news from the French front is decidedly en- 
couraging, though no considerable operations are 
reported this week. There is none the less a methodical, 
if very slow, advance in the Champagne country. In ten 
days round Perthes over 1,000 German prisoners have 
been taken, and some relatively notable gains of 
positions, which form a line two kilométres long, were 
made last Friday and Saturday. This advance was con- 
tinued throughout the week at various points from 
Souain to Perthes, and the tone of the communiqués 
suggests that the French regard it as important and 
hopeful. The Germans, moreover, are clearly of the 
same opinion, since they are using the Guard in fierce 
attempts to recover the lost ground. Nothing of much 
moment has happened elsewhere, and the German news 
has been unusually brief and modest in its claims, though 
it speaks of a success and 500 prisoners near Arras, about 
which our news is silent. 

* * * 
Tue Prime Minister’s speech on Monday, in answer 


to the German “ blockade,’’ was a great success of 
rhetoric and appeal. It opened with a proposal of a 


supplementary vote of credit of £37,000,000, which | 
| and faith at Bangor on Sunday. He did not doubt that 


brings the total of such votes now sanctioned to 





£362,000,000. This sum carries us up to the end of this 
month, and provides for 240 days of war, with an average 
expenditure of £1,500,000 per day. Allowing for re- 
coverable loans, our net daily war expenditure works 
out at a little under £1,200,000. On the operations in 
the Dardanelles, the Prime Minister spoke with vivid 
hope and spirit. They had been carried out without 
weakening-the Grand Fleet, and by the help of ships and 
guns hitherto unknown for power and range. 
* * * 

THE vital point of the Prime Minister’s speech, 
however, was its recital in outline of the general British 
answer to the so-called German “ blockade ’’ of our coast. 
This, said the Prime Minister, was a “campaign of 
piracy and pillage,’’ carried out in violation of inter- 
national law, substituting indiscriminate destruction for 
capture, and having for its object the prevention of food 
and all commodities from reaching these islands or the 
coasts of Northern France. Our retaliation would not 
be by way of “ blockade,’’ or a new dealing with contra- 
band—the country would not allow its efforts to be 
“strangled in a network of juridical niceties.’’ We 
should not propose a measure which would be in- 
effective, or violate the rules either of humanity or 
honesty ; but we were entitled to resort to all forms of 
economic pressure. 

* * * 


Wits this view the British and French Govern- 
ments would hold themselves free to “detain and 
take into port ships carrying goods of presumed 
enemy destination, ownership, or origin.” But 
neither they nor their cargoes would be confiscated unless 
otherwise liable to confiscation. Such liability, we 
imagine, can have no reference to contraband. For the 
doctrine of contraband is practically abolished. The test 
would be an enemy destination, though the Prime 
Minister did not state how this would be resolved. The 
Prime Minister concluded his speech by declaring that 
the time had not come to talk of peace—such words were, 
indeed, mere twittering of sparrows—but to pursue the 
war to its end with unity, tenacity, and faith. The 
House received this declaration with enthusiasm, 
and the Opposition fully endorsed it. 

* * a 

No news has been published this week of our losses 
(if any) from the action of Germany’s blockading sub- 
marines. The moral effect, meanwhile, on American 
opinion of a policy of reprisals has been serious. The 
press, with hardly a break in its unanimity, condemns 
any declaration of what is in effect a long-distance 
blockade. It is said that we have imitated the bad 
German precedent, by throwing away the restraints of 
international rules, and adopting the principle that 
necessity knows no law. Due credit is given to us for 
the humanity and moderation of our policy, as compared 
with that of Germany. But our stoppage, under the 
doctrine of continuous voyage, of supplies for neutral 
ports which might conceivably find their way eventually 
to Germany, is resented. Some newspapers hold us 
responsible for the whole of these recent developments, 
which sprang from our determination to stop food sup- 
plies by arresting the “ Wilhelmina.” We are said to 
have offended two currents of opinion in the States: first, 
by disappointing the friendly feeling which expects from 
us a high standard of international morality; and, 
secondly, by threatening the legitimate interests of the 


business world. 
* * * 


Mr. Lioyp Grorce made a speech of great eloquence 
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we should win, but it would be a stern struggle, and the 
British people had not realized its gravity or character 
as their Allies who had suffered invasion. They ought 
to be told the facts (a hint, we may hope, to the Censor). 
“The people must be told exactly what the position is, 
and then we can ask them to help.’’ We had every 
reason for confidence; none for complacency. We ought 
to dread rather than to laugh at the conduct of Germany 
in eating potato bread. We must be prepared for every 
sacrifice. Our special responsibility in the war was the 
provision of munitions: and we must be unsparing in 
our efforts to produce equipment. We must not allow 
these efforts to be interrupted by labor disputes, or to 
be sapped by the lure of drink. Russia and France were 
suppressing vodka and absinthe, and the Government 
were now considering what measures were necessary and 
proper in this country. 


* * * 


THE dispute between the engineers on the Clyde and 
their employers took a serious turn at the end of last 
week, when the men decided by a large majority to reject 
the advice of their trade union leaders, and to come out 
on strike. The men had asked for 2d. an hour, and the 
masters had offered three-farthings. A strike at this 
moment would, of course, be a supreme national disaster, 
and Sir George Askwith addressed a letter to the 
Employers’ Federation and to the several trade unions 
concerned, calling upon the strikers to resume work on 
Monday, and announcing that arrangements would be 
made at once, on the resumption of work, for an 
arbitration. The men did not respond to this appeal at 
once, but after some indecisive meetings they decided on 
Tuesday to resume work, though they qualified the 
decision with another to the effect that they would refuse 
to work overtime until the dispute was settled. The 
Strike Committee also urged the men to adopt ‘‘ ca’- 
canny ”’ tactics in the meantime. Fortunately, it looks 
as if this is not representative of the strikers as a body, 
for they generally resumed work on Wednesday. 


* * K 


A vispuTe affecting a much larger number of 
workers has been settled very promptly by the Com- 
mittee of Three. This is the dispute in the ship- 
yards. The men met the masters at Newcastle and 
asked for 6s. a week extra in time rates and 15 per cent. 
extra on piece rates. This demand they afterwards 
reduced to 4s. 6d. a week and 10 per cent. The employers 
would only consider 2s. a week. The Committee have 
now awarded the men 4s. a week and 10 per cent., and 
among the workmen affected are some 50,000 ship- 
building workers on the Clyde. There has been an obscure 
dispute among the Liverpool carters, who are dissatisfied 
with the terms made for them by the Dockers’ Union, and 
the movement for an increase of wage is spreading. 
It is evident that measures must be taken promptly to 
secure the working classes against a fall in real wages. 


* * * 


Mr. McKenna had a perfectly conclusive answer to 
the critics of his treatment of enemy aliens. The problem 
has always been a difficult one, because of the great 
number of these men and women, the fact that they must 
contain a proportion of spies and undesirables, and the 
widely different character and feeling of these strangers. 
For these reasons, we think that the problem would 
have been better handled by the Home Office than 
by the War Office. Mr. McKenna is a thorough 
and discriminating worker, and the Office’s associa- 





work. But the War Office claimed it, and the War Office 
has taken it. It has now full responsibility for the 
internment and release of aliens. The Home Office 
appears to have played an advising part, but that 
is the full extent of its functions. Meanwhile, we hope 
that we shall hear no more complaints of the luxurious 
treatment of prisoners. A prisoner of war is not an 
offender ; and the nation has a long and honorable record 
for its treatment of him. Whatever Germany may do 
or not do, we are not going to sully it now. 


” 7 * 


WE hope the Government are not going to relax 
their vigilance in the matter of child labor in the fields. 
But the figures given by Mr. Asquith on Thursday are 
not reassuring. Between the beginning of last Septem- 
ber and the end of this January 1,152 boys and 112 girls 
have been allowed to leave school, including 34 between 
eleven and twelve, and 763 between twelve and thirteen. 
The Prime Minister declined to veto this emigration, 
but he thought it should be subject to three conditions: 
that the local wages should be “ reasonable’’; that no 
other kind of labor was available; and that the employ- 
ment should be light. We hope the stress will be firmly 
laid on the first condition. As the Bishop of Oxford 
points out, in the “ Times,’’ we are in danger of sending 
out illiterate boys at a time when an educated agricul- 
tural class may be of the first consequence to the nation. 
Returning soldiers will not go readily back to the fields. 
And if the work of the school in the country districts 
is largely suspended, what kind of a prospect is there 
for English agriculture? 

* + * 

SHALL we give up the Derby this year? The great 
racing kings are divided, the Duke of Portland, who 
has scratched his horses, saying “ Yes,’’ and Lord Rose- 
bery, among others, “ No.’’ Lord Rosebery’s reason is 
that the Derby was run in the year of Waterloo, and 
within ten days of the battle, and continued all through 
the Napoleonic wars, and that if races cease the English 
thoroughbred will disappear. We are afraid that 
things even more precious than the thoroughbred will 
disappear before the war is over. If the nation cannot 
do without its Derby and its drink, we suppose it must 
keep both. It is more a question of how deeply we feel, 
rather than of how we are to show our feelings. Of one 
thing we are sure. The classes who thought it right to 
stop football, which is a people’s amusement, have no 
right to insist on maintaining fashionable racing. The 
Derby is perhaps an exception. It is a people’s annual 
jollification. But Ascot and Goodwood are mere inci- 


dents of the London season. 
* * * 


Tue study of foreign politics has occupied the atten- 
tion of a very small minority during recent years; for 
almost all our energy has gone into the discussion of social 
experiment and domestic affairs. The war is a rude 


| reminder that we cannot shut ourselves off in this way 


from the rest of the world, and that the destinies of 
humanity depend in no small degree on the power of the 
several peoples to understand and thus to control inter- 
national relations. If we are to become reasonably 
educated on these questions, the task must not be left to 
newspaper controversy: it must be taken in hand with 
method and system. On this ground we give a particu- 
larly warm welcome to the Council for the study of 
International Relations, which is proposing to establish 
groups for such a purpose on the lines of such bodies as 
the Workers’ Educational Association, the National 
Home-Reading Union, and the National Adult School 


tion with the police suggested its fitness for this | Union. 
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Volitics and Affairs. 


THE WAR AND THE NEUTRAL. 
THERE are two features of the Prime Minister’s powerful 
exposition of British policy with which the country will 
find itself in full agreement. The first is his description 
of the methods of German warfare. The second is his 
appeal to the nation to pursue its great enterprise with 
unfaltering faith and inflexible resolve. It is the crime of 
Germany that, having done much to raise the standard 
of international life in peace, she has unspeakably debased 
it in time of war. For that offence she will pay not only 
in the defeat of her grandiose ambitions, but in the 
impoverishment of her ideals and the loss of her Con- 
It is she who has abdicated her 
throne, and it will pass to another. 


tinental leadership. 
So far as our own 
share in the material overthrow of her military power is 
concerned, we think, with the Prime Minister, that the 
time has not come for the Allies to state in detail their 
terms of peace. Noneof the critical events of the war have 
as yet been determined ; and though we retain the utmost 
confidence in their issue, it would be mere boastfulness 
to recite them from the plane of the conqueror. The 
war has got to be won, and it is of the essence of the 
political situation that Germany does not yet accept for 
herself the part of a beaten Power. When she bows to 
the inevitable, it will be time to offer the precise con- 
ditions under which a new and more peaceful Europe 
may arise out of the system she has devoted to 
destruction. 

But there is a distinction between offering your 
enemy something which you may not finally be able to 
tender, and which you know that in his present mood 
he will not accept, and preparing your own mind and 
that of your Allies and the neutral world for the gigantic 
problem of re-settling, not only a continent, but a 
scheme of civilization. It is never too early to 
think. And it is time for us to ask ourselves what kind 
of a Europe we want as the result of this gigantic 
and we propose to get it, what we 
shall demand of Germany, and what gifts we our- 
selves are ready to lay on the altar of peace. We need 
only turn to the Prime Minister’s own speech to see the 
extent of the unsettlement which the war has already 
brought about. Our system of international law in war- 
time was fashioned by some of the greatest thinkers and 
the ablest statesmen history has ever known. How much 
of it remains to-day? The world, faced with the two new 
factors in warfare—the armed nation and the submarine 
~—seems to be nearing the point of dispensing with the 
Declarations of Paris, St. Petersburg, and London, so far 
as they regulate maritime conflict, and of waging the re- 
mainder of the war on codes fashioned by the belligerents. 
Germany has eliminated all humane principles from 
her conduct of hostilities. Her greatest sea-antagonist 
has declined to this lead. It 
is repellent to our conscience, and alien to the nature 
of our sea-power. But we too may feel constrained, in 
Mr. Asquith’s words, to put ourselves, on the theory of 
“ reprisals,’’ outside “ If this situa- 
tion develops, the work of the jurists of the last 
three centuries may have te be done over again. 


strife, how 


follow disastrous 


juridical niceties.’’ 





| 





A kind of anarchy would then reign, but anarchy is 


repugnant to civilization. It is also inimical to 


neutrals; and we fail to see how this war can be 
conducted or ended in complete disregard of their 
views and interests. “Energetic war,’’ says the 
German War Manual, “ must seek to destroy not merely 
the enemy’s armies, but his intellectual and material 
resources.’’ But the danger of this kind of war is that 
it threatens to destroy the world’s stock of these com- 
modities. 

Let us, therefore, examine the counter-policy to 
German piracy suggested in the Prime Minister’s guarded 
statement. We say “suggested,’’ for, though a scheme 
of naval “ reprisals’’ seems to us to be all detail, Mr. 
Asquith went no farther than to outline its general prin- 
ciples. Suppose, however, that we fill in these outlines 
so as to suggest the extreme exercise of sea-power to 
which the German “ blockade’’ entitles us. We are 
to answer Germany’s practice of an indiscriminate 
and _belli- 


gerent, by an enlargement of the “right of search,” 


destruction of merchant ships, neutral 
so as to prevent commodities of every kind from 
reaching or leaving German shores. That, under inter- 
national law, we are entitled to do, provided we adopt 
a method which it sanctions. We shock no human 
feelings comparable to those aroused by Germany’s sub- 
marine campaign, for we destroy neither life nor 
property. Nor, so long as she tries to sink at sight every 
ship that arrives at a British port or leaves it, irrespective 
of its cargo, can she complain if we stop her foreign food 
supplies and the cargoes that pay for them. She has 
obliterated the distinction between combatant and non- 
combatant; and what she has meted out, is meted 
We should 


greatly prefer to keep to the historic view that an 


to her again, only in milder measure. 


army is one thing and a civil population another ; 
but, apart from considerations of humanity, we have 
to ask two questions of every policy which is of the 
nature of “ reprisals.’’ 

The first is—Is it practical? The second is—Are we 
sure that we stand to gain more than we are likely to 
lose by it? Men fight each other, not as children fight, 
merely to gratify passion, but to attain definite ends. 
“Economic pressure’’ is one of our weapons in this 
war, and if it is an indispensable means of saving 
Europe from prolonged exhaustion and misery, and 
British blood from being needlessly shed, we shall 
apply it. 
offending the neutral 


But our aim is to beat Germany, without 
drawing it into 
Now the kind of sea- 
power we may be asked to exercise is not that which 
We do not 
propose an “‘ effective blockade.’’ Such a blockade could 


world, or 


sympathy or alliance with her. 
neutrals are bound to recognize as lawful. 


not be applied to neutral coasts, such as those of Norway 
and Denmark; could not, perhaps, in strictness, be set 
in force against the German coasts in the North Sea, 
for since the advent of the submarine, the warship keeps 
her distance even from a besieged shore. Had we formally 
proclaimed a blockade, neutrals could not have resisted 
the capture and confiscation of vessels evading it. But we 


| have laid this weapon aside. Neither shall we furnish 


neutrals with any guide as to what we regard as contra- 
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band goods. We shall merely ‘‘ hold ourselves free’’ 
to take into port for examination all neutral vessels 
carrying any goods which we think are destined for 
German use or are meant to pay for German purchases. 
We did something like this in the Napoleonic Wars, 
and we made France and her Allies pay dearly for our 
exercise of power. But the world has changed since then, 
and it would be well to remember that our policy of 1806 
and 1807 finally landed us in war with America. We 
then forbade trade between America and the Continent ; 
now the proposal is to stop it, or hinder it, between 
America and some Continental countries. We have 
now to consider a balance of advantages and dis- 
advantages, and to strike it so as to get the utmost 
help from sea-power, without diverting by it the now 
strongly running current of neutral sympathies. 

What, therefore, are some of the fresh tasks which 
we may now have to set the Navy, in addition to the heavy 
responsibilities already resting upon it? Let us presume 
that we shall stop the import into Germany of American 
cotton and the import into the United States of German 
dye-stuffs. We must also exercise a continuous super- 
vision over the import of food-stuffs into Holland and 
the Scandinavian countries. We do not see how this can 
be effected without taking an enormous number of 
neutral vessels into our over-crowded ports. Modern 
manifests are a. complicated business; how can we dis- 
entangle them within reasonable limits of time, and in 
the present congestion of our own shipping? Even if this 
be feasible, what is to be done with these detained vessels ? 
Mistakes must occur, and many innocent cargoes will 


THE NATION. 





be detained and spoiled. For what is to be the test of | 


enemy destination, and how can it be adapted to a great 
number of ships overhauled at sea? What rules are 
we to apply to cargoes that we detain? Are we to 
purchase (of a vast number of owners) goods that we 
do not want? If we make a general declaration of an 
intention to buy, we may be sure that we shall get 


plenty of American cotton—at an American price. 





Or take the case of a capture of dye-stuffs for the United | 


States, which sorely needs them. Are we to compensate 
for their detention, and if so, whom?—their German 
owners, or the American manufacturer who expects to 
receive them, or both these beneficiaries? Mr. Runciman 
stated on Wednesday night that the Government would 
continue to issue licenses to our traders to buy aniline 
dyes from Germany. Presumably we take this step 
because we want them, among other purposes for 
With what 


force, therefore, can we refuse America leave to import 


the manufacture of uniforms for our troops. 


these dyes, of which her manufacturers stand in urgent 
need ? 
general order to arrest all neutral shipping on the 
suspicion of a German origin or destination for their 
cargoes, our Prize Court and our Foreign Office will not 
lead uneventful lives. 

Not less difficult will be 
destined 


the treatment of food 
Holland the 
Judging by Sir Edward Grey’s 


supplies genuinely for and 
Scandinavian countries. 
statement of their food trade with Germany, some 


of the latter have not treated us with candor. But 





It seems to us clear that if the Navy receives a | 


others have behaved well; and Holland’s conduct has at the Narrows. At the entrance the ships had the free 


been that of an exemplary, if a neutral, neighbor. 
Hitherto we have endeavored to settle the question of 
food imports for the use of these countries by taking 
them into our confidence and asking them to agree 
on a list of re-imports to Germany. Has this wise plan 
broken down? We are not aware of it; and if it has 
proved fairly satisfactory, shall 
abandon it in favor of a rigorous control of their food 
supplies while still on the way to their ports. 
leakages will, of course, occur; what we have to measure 
is a certain loss of stringency in the blockade of 


we not need to 


Some 


Germany, as against the danger of cutting off 
necessary food supplies from neutral and friendly 
lands. It is within our competence to reduce 


Germany to straits in the matter of her food supplies, 
but not to starve Dutch or Danish children in the process. 
We cannot regulate the food imports of these countries 
by the rough process of stoppage and search, or by 
fixing certain limits of lawful importation. 

For these reasons we hope that the Prime Minister’s 
speech covers a smaller interference with neutral rights 
We shall, of 
course, tighten the existing siege of German coasts. But 


than some of its critics have read into it. 


we can well secure this end without setting up a 
siege of the neutral nations, or a stoppage of trade 
which we do not declare to be illegal, or against 
not take international 
law requires them to respect. The British Navy is a great 
friendly force in world-commerce, and most neutrals sym- 
pathize warmly and openly, or at heart, with the political 
object to which it is now devoted. Let us therefore turn 
a deaf ear to those rash advisers who would have us so 


which we do measures that 


, 


handle it, in pursuit of a plan of ‘‘ stopping everything ’ 
on the high seas and on the Western European coasts, as 
to leave us without a well-wisher in the neutral camp. 





FORCING THE DARDANELLES. 
’’ entered the Dardan- 


elles a fugitive; she was soon to be the mistress of 


SEVEN months ago the ‘“ Goeben 
Constantinople. It is a sort of postponed pursuit, pede 
claudo, in which the Allied fleets are now engaged. They 
are bent on reducing a city which has become a powerful 
outwork of the German system. It would be tempting 
to dwell on the immense political issues, the delicate 
diplomatic problems, which depend on the military 
result of this adventure. But the Narrows have first 
to be passed. The rapid and inexpensive reduction 
of the four outer forts took us all by surprise, and the 
tendency is now to go to the other extreme, and to 
argue as if the whole operation were a simple sum in 
proportion. If eight ships can batter four forts to pieces 
in two days, how long will it take them to deal with 
the whole score of forts which line the 36 miles of the 
Straits? 
that. The forts at the entrance are not, to our know- 
ledge, weaker than those of the Narrows, nor is it likely 


that these latter possess guns of greater power or range. 


The problem, unluckily, is not so simple as 


But the topographical conditions were much more favor- 
able to the attack in this first part of its task than they 
will be when it comes to deal with the European forts 
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choice of their stations. They could lie out to sea (or 
maneeuvre rapidly if they pleased), and thanks to the 
greater range of their big guns, they could batter the 
forts without any risk to themselves. The plan of 
operations is fairly clear. First of all, the big Turkish 
guns are destroyed by long-range fire. The less valuable 
ships then close in, and render the fort untenable by the 
use of their secondary armament. The water is then 
swept clear of mines, and landing parties proceed to 
demolish what is left of the fortifications. It is a plan 
at once methodical, effective and safe, and it depends 
for success on the one simple fact that our guns outrange 
those of the Turks. 

How far will it be possible to go on repeating this 
operation? It is being carried out at the White Cliff 
(Kephez Points), where the forts which our Admiralty 
calls No. 8 and No. 9 bar either side of the Channel. 
The next three forts at the entrance of the Narrows 
at Chanak (Sultanieh and Hamidie on the Asiatic, 
and Namazie on the European side) can probably 
be dealt with in the same way, and the waters 
cleared of mines almost up to the mouth of the Narrows, 
including the big bend on the Asiatic side called Sari 
Siglar Bay. But now the difficulties begin for which the 
Turks have to thank, not their ingenuity, but the 
awkward topography of the Straits. The Narrows are 
made by a right-angle of land on the European side, 
which juts out in precisely the way that an engineer 
would have designed it, if he had been making a classical 
fortification in the manner of Vauban and Corporal 
Trim. After nearly meeting Asia at Chanak, the 
European shore rapidly recedes.. On it are stationed at 
least two forts and a battery, which cannot be reached 
by the direct fire of any ship at long range. They might 
perhaps be shelled from some points in Sari Siglar Bay 
from a distance of about three miles, but at three miles 
the big Turkish 9-in. guns, firing over a measured course, 
ought to be able to do considerable execution. There is, 
moreover, the big fort of Bokali Kalessi on the Asiatic 
side, where the land bends back again, which rakes the 
whole channel and cannot itself be assailed at less than 
six miles. The Asiatic forts of the Narrows might all be 
silenced at long range. But the European forts cannot, 
owing to topographical difficulties, be taken at a dis- 
advantage. 

The interest—a rather thrilling interest—of the 
forcing of the Dardanelles will turn on the plan which 
the Allied Fleet adopts to meet this difficulty. There 
are several possible courses. In the first place, there is 
the expedient of “indirect ’’ fire, which the Japanese 
used at Port Arthur. Aviation has made it a great 
deal easier now than it was then, and it has been 
regularly adopted in Belgium. From any point just 
inside the Straits, the “Queen Elizabeth,’’ with her 
15-in. guns, which fling their ton of metal a matter of 
fifteen miles, could, probably, by indirect fire, reach 
these European forts without risk to herself. The 
hydroplanes would report to her on the accuracy of her 
aim across the intervening angle of land. So far as we 
can remember the impressions of a sail through the 
Straits many years ago, the land across which she would 
have to fire is not too high. She might in this way 





wreck the forts, while less valuable ships gave them the 
finishing blow at short range. If, however, this is not 
feasible, a fight with fairly even odds might have to be 
risked. <A fleet can, after all, bring to bear more guns, 
and heavier guns, than the forts possess, even if it 
must use the advantage of its longer range. The result 
should not be doubtful, and the forcing of the Straits 
would be well worth the loss of two or three of our older 
battleships. 

There remains yet a third course—an attack on the 
European forts by laud from the rear. The neck of land 
of the Gallipoli peninsula about Bulair is heavily 
fortified, as the Bulgarians discovered to their cost. But 
they had to work from the land only. The French ships 
in the Gulf of Saros are already preparing the way by a 
preliminary bombardment, and if a landing is made, it 
will be attempted, we may be sure, inside the Bulair 
lines. The Bulgarians had to act without support from 
the sea. An amphibious operation need not be so costly 
as theirs was. In order to keep the Straits safe for the 
passage of merchant vessels, after the forts have been 
reduced, it will be expedient, though not perhaps abso- 
lutely necessary, to occupy the peninsula of Gallipoli and 
hold it. 

The Narrows once passed, Constantinople is as good 
as taken. There are no further topographical complica- 
tions to be overcome of the kind which may make the 
reduction of these few positions a difficult, and perhaps 
a costly, operation. When once the last doubt is 
removed that this enterprise is feasible, we shall reach 
by far the most exciting political situation which has 
yet arisen in this war. We think it unlikely that the 
Turks will attempt te defend their capital. Will they 
face the inevitable by withdrawing their armies, with 
their administration, to Asia, while the sea is still open 
to them? That is not in their temperament, and sooner 
or later these armies may have to be dealt with. A 
revolution might any day unseat the Young Turks, and 
allow the Sultan to sue for a peace, which he never desired 
to break. But the most interesting of all the effects of this 
exploit will be its reaction on the Balkans. To Bulgaria 
and Roumania it will make all the difference in the 
world that Constantinople should fall to the fleets of the 
Western Allies. They dreaded any “ exclusive rule’’ at 
Constantinople, and that would have been inevitable 
only if the city had fallen to a Russian army. An adroit 
and sympathetic diplomacy might well succeed in using 
this opening to gain all the Balkan States for the 
Entente. The only solution which would ease their fears 
and compose their rivalries would be the creation at 
Constantinople of a neutral State under a European 


guarantee. 





WHY LABOR IS SUSPICIOUS. 


NortaING is gained by abusing the workmen on the Clyde, 
or by telling them that they are betraying Great Britain, 
or Europe, or civilization, for the sake of a sordid five 
farthings an hour. Nothing is-gained by wild dreams of 
coercion and martial law ; any notion of the kind may be 
dismissed at once. The first thing to do, when a set of 
men take action that seems at first sight to imply a wilful 
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disregard of the great and vital interests of their country, 
is to try to understand what is in their minds. War is 
sometimes described as a test of the health and power of 
a society, and there is a sense in which this is true. The 
social phenomenon that now inspires alarm and indigna- 
tion is not new or a consequence of the war; it is a result 
of the society in which we live, and it is produced by the 
general conditions of our life and government. If a 
society, working by voluntary co-operation, is to move 
like one man in a crisis, the first essential is a general 
spirit of mutual confidence. In any society that is not 
decadent, and nobody thinks that we have lost our 
vitality, A will spend his last ounce of energy if he is sure 
that B is as single-minded as he is, and that their efforts 
are not being controlled by C for some purposes of his 
own. Mutual confidence is the first need ; the second is 
an appreciation of the danger. Men must trust one 
another, and they must be convinced that the crisis 
is real. 

Now the main fact about the temper of a great 
body of working people is that it is full of suspicion. 
This is the inheritance among thinking men of genera- 
tions of struggle. But there is a special element in the 
suspiciousness of very many of the younger workmen. 
They do not merely suspect the employer. They suspect 
Parliament, and they suspect their leaders. This is all 
part of the disappointments of the last few years. We 
have no wish to touch on old controversies more than 
we need, but if we are to understand the present situa- 
tion we must remember that the last few years have 
been marked by a number of prosecutions of working- 
men, and a conspicuous refusal to prosecute rich and 
powerful men for similar offences. The House of 
Commons was not struck by the spectacle of Mr. Mann 
serving a sentence for sedition, while Privy Councillors 
were allowed to be as seditious as they pleased, as many 
workmen were struck by it. Politicians think the trouble 
has blown over, but some day the nation has to pay 
for it. 

This suspiciousness has been inflamed and em- 
bittered by recent events. The Clyde engineers had 
decided to make an application for an advance of wages 
This demand the employers have treated 
in a manner that was at once unfair and unwise—refusing 


last summer. 


conferences, and procrastinating until the men lost all 
patience, and began to consider a refusal to work over- 
But 
here again it was not only the employers they suspected. 


time by way of bringing the employers to reason. 


Prices went up rapidly, and working men began to think 
(as was indeed the case, though not to such an 
extent as they imagined) that private people were making 
fortunes out of the necessities. Then came the debate in 
Parliament. The case for abstaining from useless or 
impracticable remedies was very ably stated, and 
it was necessary to set it forth. But workmen look at 
broad effects, and to many of them it must have seemed 
that leave was given to a certain type of employers (say, 
a set of London coal merchants) to charge the poor what 
they pleased. We do not say that this was true; but we 
must look at the effect of words and actions on a 
democracy, and if politicians are surprised that working 


men do not respond at once to appeals from Ministers, 





we must remember the strength of the impression that 
working people get little justice from Parliament. 

If not enough has been done to inspire the confidence 
that makes a nation into an army, what has been done 
to bring home the gravity of the war? 
the War have generally acted 
as if the danger was the danger of panic. 
have their faults, 
one of them. 


In this regard 
Office seems to 
Britons 
but panic of this kind is not 
During the great struggle with Napoleon 
there was very little panic in England, except the panic 
of the rich that the poor might want to take other 
people’s property, or, in some cases, to keep their own. 
The danger is all the other way. Alike on the race- 
course, where men are taking their pleasure very much as 
usual, and in the great furnaces and engine sheds, where 
men are engaged on the hard, disagreeable, and exhaust- 
ing work in which their lives are spent, it is not always 
easy to remember that a life-and-death struggle, of the 


utmost moment to humanity, is taking place just the 


other side of the Channel. And in this connection let us 
recollect, of the stern and monotonous routine of industrial 
labor, that if it brings to the worker none of the special 
dangers of the soldier’s life, neither does it bring any 
of its excitements, and that in comparing the special 
effort made by statesmen, administrators, and others in 
time of war with the special energy demanded of the 
engineer or metal-worker, we are comparing the position 
of the officer on deck who sees how the battle is going, 
with the blind and ceaseless toil of the stoker buried 
below. 

This element of suspiciousness is not going to be 
eliminated at a moment’s notice; and represents the 
habitual outlook of a great number of men and women 
on the life of the society to which they belong, its justice, 
its institutions, its Government. 
revealed the extent of its influence. 


War has merely 
But this is not to 
say that this temper is quite unamenable, and that no 
appeal can be made to the feelings and emotions of work- 
people who seem to some of their critics to be concerned 
only with their special claims. Why should not Mr. 
Lloyd George—and last Sunday’s speech reminds us all 
that as an orator, setting out no formal case, but 
touching men’s pity, moving their indignation, firing their 
resolution, he has no rival—go toone of the big industrial 
centres and speak plainly and openly on the facts and 
issues of the war, talking to the workmen not, as some 
politicians are tempted to talk to them, of the certainty 
and imminence of victory, but of the grim character of 
the war, the great task that lies before us, of all that men 
are suffering on the battlefield, of all that France is 
enduring, of the special part that those men and women 
are playing who are summoned, not to the trenches or the 
battleship, but to the monotonous labor of mill or furnace? 
He has the power that no other man possesses of making 
this great human tragedy a real influence in the daily 
lives of men and women. 

But oratory is not enough. Might not the Govern- 
ment treat all industries that are concerned in the 
production of armaments on the lines of their treatment 
of the railways? The men say that their wages are 
falling ; the masters, that in reckoning their profits they 
have to look to the future, and to consider the risk they 
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run of putting up machinery which one day will not be 
wanted. It ought not to be impossible for the Govern- 
ment to take formal authority over these establishments, 
to see that wages are raised to cover the extra cost of 
living, to guarantee, and at the same time to control, 
profits so that the workpeople shall have some share in 
the prosperity created by their special efforts, that the 
nation shall be guarded against extortion, and that the 
employers shall not lose on account of the special 
nature of the work they are doing. If the workmen 
think that they are being asked to surrender rights 
hardly won, of vital consequence to the working- 
class world, and to submit to reductions of wages, 
there will be a succession of these troubles. The 
wise plan is for the Government to guarantee them 
against both, and, above all, to remember that it is their 
willing co-operation, and not any reluctant assent, that 
the nation needs. 





“THE LURE OF DRINK.” 


We have been generous in our applause of the striking 
testimony to the demands of war upon national efficiency 
afforded by the Russian Government in its total abolition 
of the sale of vodka, the great popular drink, at the 
But we have hardly followed 
the example of our great Ally. 


beginning of the conflict. 
Russia, indeed, has 
gone further in the restriction of all alcoholic liquors than 
is commonly known, for she has imposed very close limits 
France, dealing with 
a far more temperate nation, has prohibited the sale of 
that dangerous and fascinating .poison, absinthe, which 
has been making deadly inroads upon the health and 
moral of her great industrial populations. What have we 
Early in the 
war, earnest appeals were made by Lord Kitchener and 


also on the sale of wine and beer. 


done, and what are we prepared to do? 


, 


of recruits 
The military and the local civil authorities, 


others in high places against the “ treating ’ 
and soldiers. 
who possess joint jurisdiction over the sale of liquor, have 
in a few districts limited the hours of sale, and there has 
been a general, though not universal, tendency, to close 
public houses one hour or even two before the ordinary 
closing time. In not a few of our great industrial cities, 
however, no limitations at all have been adopted. 

The opponents of restriction generally are able to 
produce figures showing that the number of prosecutions 
indicates a diminution, not an increase, of excessive 
But it should be common knowledge that the 
lenient eye with which the police usually regard the case 


drinking. 


of soldiers and their friends impairs the validity of such 
statistics. This consideration even qualifies, though it 
does not destroy, the value of the striking testimony of 
magistrates and recorders to the diminution of drunken- 
ness and crime within their areas since the actual intro- 
duction of earlier closing. But it is evident that these 
general appeals for sobriety among soldiers and the 
We 
are not, as a nation, prepared to enter a mere competition 
If, indeed, we 
are to be induced to place more drastic restrictions upon 


general population have not proved very effective. 
in self-sacrifice with Russia and France. 


the most popular and long-established of our national 
habits, it can only come from realizing that its main- 


| 





tenance directly interferes with the effective prosecution 
of the war. This argument was pressed with magnificent 
effect by Mr. George in his great speech last Sunday. He 
compelled his audience to recognize that the full pro- 
ductivity of the labor of the men engaged in producing 
arms, ships, stores, and other requisites for our 
fighting forces, was as essential to our national safety 
and our ultimate success as the prowess of these forces in 
the field, and that anything which impaired that 
productivity helped our enemies. 

Now, no one acquainted with what is going on can 
give his charge a point-blank denial. Mr. George 
insisted that in many of these absolutely vital trades 
there are men who ‘“‘ refuse to work a full week’s work 
for the nation’s need,’’ and that it is “‘the lure of 
drink ’’ which leads these men astray. This is not a 
charge brought against the general body of the workers, 
but only against a minority. But small minorities can 
often throw an entire factory out of gear. It would bea 
modest estimate to say that these habits reduce the out- 
put of labor in many industries of essential importance 
to the extent of 10 per cent., and this at a time when 
our national existence depends upon the pace at which 
certain industrial operations can be conducted. We need 
not accept as applicable to this country the striking 
statement of the Russian Minister of Finance, that the 
stoppage of vodka has led to an increased industrial 
productivity of 30 to 50 per cent. in order to realize the 
profound importance of the considerations urged by Mr. 
George. 

If we summarize the damages which the “ free’’ con- 
sumption of alcohol involves, they fall under three heads. 
In the first place, military and naval authorities are now 
agreed that drinking damages the efficiency and moral of 


»? 


recruits. ‘‘ Dutch courage ’’ is worse than useless in the 
trenches. Secondly, the industrial efficiency of our non- 
combatant population is diminished and impeded at a 
moment when the loss may prove fatal to the nation. For 
though the case of workers upon war contracts brings 
out this issue most dramatically, it must be remembered 
that workers in all trades producing the necessaries of 
life are equally involved in this urgency. In a word, 
whatever be our estimate of the sum of injury inflicted 
upon industry in ordinary times by excessive drinking, 
the damage is immensely enhanced by the emergency. 
With a greatly reduced labor-force, we cannot afford to 
lose anything from drink or any other available cause. 
Finally, there is the waste of resources at a time when 
such waste is criminal. The loss of money involved in 
purchasing alcohol when food prices are mounting up is 
one grave aspect of this waste. The other is the actual 
diversion into useless and even deleterious employment 
of grain, and other foodstuffs, needed for physical sub- 
sistence. To convert innumerable tons of barley into 
beer at such a time as this is, to put it moderately, very 
poor national economy. 

But, admitting some force in these considerations, 
it may be said, “ What do you propose should be done? ”’ 
Heroic remedies are not practicable. This is not because 
they may not be advisable, but because we are not 
heroes. It might be advisable, were it practicable, to 


stop all sales of alcohol during the war, Such a 
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prohibition, were it enforced from top to bottom of 
society, would more profoundly impress the nation with 
the solemnity and all-importance of the conflict than any 
other step that could be taken. But it would involve an 
initial force of conviction which does not in fact exist. 
It is not only the Trade that would block the way ; it 
is the inveterate habits of all grades of society that would 
present innumerable obstacles to any such heroic remedy. 
Accept our hypothesis that drink reduces mental and 
physical efficiency to the tune of some 10 per cent. This 
would apply as much to the Committee of Imperial 
Defence as to the humblest group of dockers. Nay, the 
damage of reducing the value of the head-work at the 
top by 10 per cent. might be far more fatal in its 
consequences than the “playing” 
practised by the dockers. But it does not appear to 
anybody seriously practicable to propose that the same 
equality of prohibition shall be applied to all kinds of 
drink and all grades of drinkers. 


upon Mondays 


But because we are not prepared to go so far as 
Russia, or even France, may we not go a little farther 
than we do? Purely class restrictions must on all 
accounts be avoided, both because they are inherently 
unjust, and because they would inevitably cause class 
recriminations at a time when the relations between the 
working and the non-working classes are becoming un- 
usually strained. The obvious line of advance is to 
remove from the local police authorities the regulation 
of the trade, and to secure some further limitations, both 
upon the hours of opening and of closing, applicable 
throughout the country. If all places where liquor was 
for sale were prohibited from opening before eight 
a.m., a stoppage would be placed upon the practice 
of early morning “nips.’’ That is admittedly the 
of drinking, 
and of 


form 
health 
If, again, all 


most injurious alike from the 
industrial 


and 


alcohol at 


standpoint of efficiency. 


public houses clubs 


were 


closed for the sale of nine o’clock, 
in accord with our general curfew policy, such restrictions 
would, no doubt, with some grumbling at first, soon settle 


down into a serviceable usage. 





A London Miarp. 


Tue event of the war which men’s 


The 


Government have not exactly given it out that its object 


has struck 
imagination is the attack on the Dardanelles. 


is the capture of Constantinople, but that is assumed. 
There will, of course be action by land forces; but those 
who know the Straits, including the critical point of the 
Narrows, with their concealed forts, think that the big 
guns will decide the issue, and that the whole passage 
will be forced as fast as the weather and the mine- 
sweeping operations admit. Bulair is, of course, an 
obstacle, and Turks fight well behind entrenchments. 
The 


political distraction is extreme; nor is Enver’s party 


But how much and how long will they fight? 


anything like as strong as its coup de main suggests. 
Some anticipate its complete loss of power with the 
battering down of a few more forts, and a finally un- 


opposed entry of the Allied ships. 





In the Balkans the excitement and the change of 
tone are, one hears, indescribable. Diplomacy had 
said its last word. It had failed to bring the States 
tcgether. It could not deal with Servia and Bulgaria, 
or satisfy the fears (some of them quite reasonable) of 
Greece. Even Rumania, with all her strong Latin 
sentiment, could not be taught to believe in the power of 
the Allies to bring about a consolidation of the Rumanian 
people, which the nation ardently desires. 
altered. 


Now all is 
The dramatic doings in the Dardanelles are a 
reminder of what the power of England—still the most 
popular nation in Eastern Europe—may effect. Our star 
has again risen high. 


Iraty’s view is a little different from that of the 
Balkan States. She is not waiting for a sure omen of 
an Allied success. The great bulk of the war-feeling is in 
the powerful North. And it is essentially based on the 
belief that Germany may win, and that in that case 
will make life on the 


Austrian and German “ hubris’ 


borderland intolerable. But the country has sagacious 
and honest leadership—the King is conspicuous for both 
these qualities—and it will act in its own time and way. 
And its statesmanship, so far as its workings have been 
I doubt, 
for example, whether Italy will make large demands on 


revealed, is at once moderate and progressive. 
the Dalmatian coast. On the contrary, she is said to be 
willing to dispense with a Dalmatian coast-line, and, on 
the other hand, to give full autonomy to the Slovenes 
who may come under her sway should war take place and 
a redistribution follow it. 


Tue Prime Minister’s speech on sea-policy was such 
a brilliant success that its hearers hardly stopped to ask 
I doubt whether it 


was meant to foreshadow a definitely ordered scheme of 


themselves what that policy was. 


naval action. It was rather of the nature of an announce- 
ment that our hands were free to tighten the existing 
But there 


distinction between that step and the kind of war on the 


“economic pressure’’ on Germany. is a 
world for which Mr. Bowles and other enemies of modern 
international sea-law ask. These gentlemen would like 
us to proclaim a kind of go-as-you-please action at sea, 
and then to supersede it by a totally new code of law 
embodied, I suppose, in a series of Orders in Council on 
the lines of those in which we countered Napoleon’s Berlin 
and Milan decrees. That seems a very large order indeed. 
The times are surely past when we can hold up the sea- 
and 


enemy’s), by the roundabout fashion of putting half-a- 


traffic of the world reduce one country (our 
dozen neutrals and neighbors on short commons and 
stopping the European sea-traffic of the greatest of the 
Take the case of Holland. 


admirable and most trustworthy neutral. 


Powers. She has been an 
We really 
cannot afford to throw away her good-will, of which we 
may stand in the utmost need at a later and quite imagin- 
able stage of the war. But this we shall do if we put 
her women and children on siege rations, as some hot- 


heads are proposing to do. 


As for America, the tone of the press should be a 
grave warning as to thedanger of over-stressing the mean- 
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ing of Mr. Asquith’s speech. The combined Chambers of 
Commerce have already met and passed a strong resolu- 
tion urging the Government to stand up for the rights of 
neutral trade. If we had proclaimed a blockade and 
made it effectual, their protests might be set aside. As 
we have not done this (the submarine having made the 
old close blockade impossible) and have superseded 
the doctrine of contraband, neutrals recover their rights 
of trade, especially in foodstuffs. We cannot have it 
both ways. As long as the old sea-law prevailed, our 
power rested on rights. Abolish it, as the “ Morning 
Post’? would abolish it, and it becomes the assertion of 
power without rights. 


Ir is not surprising that the Devonshire Club should 
have dropped its formal test of Liberalism as a condition 
of membership. In practice it had long ceased to exist. 
There was a time when it was a tabernacle of Mr. Cham- 
berlain, and long after that period ceased he and his son, 
and also Sir William Harcourt, made it a resort. But 
both the Home Rule split and the Free Trade con- 
troversy broke up its political unity, and for years it has 
been a home of comfort rather than of idealism. Even 
thus its decision to drop all party emblems is a little in 
the line of development in club-land. The party club 
will always remain; but there is an increasing tendency 
for men of opposite views, interests, and ways of 
approach to life to meet together and talk over their 
differences without heat. The habit of mind under 
which Whigs and Tories imputed original sin to each 
other, and shunned the taint of infection even at the 
dinner table, was really of aristocratic growth. It 
ceased when parties began to develop outside and inde- 
pendently of the two great eighteenth and nineteenth 
century factions. 


A WAYFARER. 





Life and Wetters. 


THE STOIC HISTORIAN. 


Tuat history is the great consoler is a lesson which many 
a man has learned from this war. There was for most 
of us a time of bewilderment and shock, when the printed 
page seemed unreal, and the absorbing present blotted 
out the past and forbade the future, as a sudden flash 
will turn the half-lights round us to a black obscurity. 
As the months wore on, we turned instinctively to the 
places on our shelves where Thiers or Napier or Rose 
store the memories of a similar experience. The visions 
of our great grandfathers grew singularly companionable. 
We understood more intimately than we had ever done 
before the experience which formed the generation of 
that other universal war. So much, we reflected, the 
world could survive; we are not alone in our trial. <A 
perception formed before us of the solidity of the social 
structure which can survive such shocks as this. From 
an excursion into the past we recovered our faith in the 


future. Perhaps the parallel is too close for perfect con- 
solation. 





Napoleonic history drop with the paralyzing reflection, 
that mankind, after all, has advanced but a very little 
way in a hundred years. We ought to have something 
better to do with the centenary of Waterloo than to fight 
it over again, with a new enemy, on the same ground. 
The narrative drops, as we read, into the rhythm of the 
last chorus of “ Hellas,’’ and from the cycles of history 
there comes the cry, “O cease! must hate and death 
return?’ - There is more distraction to be gained from 
a pilgrimage to remoter scenes. There is a large choice 
of universal wars in the world’s annals. We have turned 
for our part from the moderns to Tacitus. There is none 
of them who can approach him for style; there are few 
of them who come near him for vividness. And he, too, 
had a universal war to-describe. It raged in that annus 
mirabilis of a.p. 69 from Holland to Judea, from Dacia 
to Provence. It saw the violent deaths of three 
Emperors, and the legions fought back and forward on 
the bloody banks of the Po, till one battle was but the 
rehearsal of the next, as the Eastern armies have 
struggled at the Niemen and the Vistula. The world 
survived—survived to enjoy a golden age of peace. 
Poignant, terrible, revolting as the story is in the 
“ Histories ’’ of Tacitus—which one may now read in a 
brilliant and dignified version by Professor G. G. Ramsay 
(Murray)—the narrative helps us to regain our own per- 
spective. This, too, will pass, and the rivers will run 
limpid again. 

It is safe to say that no historian who ever wrote 
greatly of great events in any language had a personality 
so pronounced and imperious as Tacitus. Macaulay’s 
grip is loose by comparison, and his bias patent and easy 
to resist. There is nothing inevitable in his sway, and 
his partiality is so pronounced, that a reader who dis- 
likes to be dominated, ends by cherishing a secret doubt 
whether Marlborough were not an honest man, and 
lying Dick Talbot a chivalrous gentleman. The sway 
of Tacitus is incomparably subtler, and we should 
question whether any reader sensitive to words, who is 
not a professed and very critical historian, has ever 
managed to evade it. His bias was not that of the 
partisan. It enmeshes us in its own judgments precisely 
because it is so even, so umnvarying, so deadly 
in its impartiality. When the Book of Judgment is 
opened, it will read uncommonly like the “ Histories.’’ 
There might be, one conceives, a proletarian revolt of all 
mankind on that day against the Recording Angel, but it 
would be against his justice and not against his bias, 
that all the sinners of the centuries would make common 
cause. There are few historians who avoid the besetting 
sin of megalomania. Which of them escapes the tempta- 
tion to give his own chapter emphasis and interest by 
dilating on the grandeur of the page and the splendor 
of the actors? Tacitus is the unique example of the 
disease, which no psychologist has yet diagnosed; he 
suffered from micromania. It is his foible to show us 
that all his characters were very ordinary mortals. If 
they developed great vices when they assumed the purple, 
we are hardly allowed to feel that even this implied 
some strength of character. Rather it was the purple 
which removed the restraints that doom the average 
sensual man to a certain triviality in crime. The 
immortal epigram on Galba—that he would have been 
thought capable of Empire had he never reigned—is 
really mild in comparison with the concentrated con- 
tempt of the verdict on Vitellius—that he was not so 
much an Emperor as an excuse for war. It is not quite 
a history without a hero, but the hero is never among 
the great. 


Tacitus positively revels in the malicious demonstra- 


One is a little apt to let the volume of | tion that the horrors of this year of civil war revolved 
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round four personalities, who were all rather below the 
average of virtue and even of capacity. Galba was a 
senile victim, grasping, cruel, and incapable; Otho a 
debauched if enterprising intriguer; Vitellius a callous 
nullity, remarkable only for his appetite, and comparable 
only to those wild beasts which lie inactive when they 
have gorged ; and if Vespasian made a moderately good 
Emperor, he had been an unusually bad governor. One 
does not suspect in all this that Tacitus was partial. One 
is not inclined to think that he is unfair to Otho as 
against Galba, or to Vitellius against Vespasian. The 
bias is much subtler. It is a form of the Stoic in- 
difference. There is only one virtue, the conscious 
virtue of the good man. These Emperors, these favorites, 
these intriguing generals, they are so many shows moving 
in the unreal world of “ things outside the mind,’’ which 
are “neither good nor evil’’ (Book IV., 5). There lies, 
we suspect, the secret of the famous Tacitean irony. 


Macaulay wrote history to glorify the Whigs; 
Tacitus wrote it as a terrific Stoic satire. The even- 


ness of tone, the deadly impartiality, the monotony 
of that penetrating insight which reveals the little- 
ness of all the actors, it is at bottom the rather tired 
wisdom of a confident schoolman, who has his formulated 
philosophy, and looks down on his kind with the disdain 
of illumination. It fetters and convinces, only because 
the Stoic historian was also a supreme artist. We are 
deceived by his lapses into humanity. Here he con- 
descends to gossip. There he paints a picture which the 
most worldly historian might envy. But the complacency 
of mankind may congratulate itself that there was only 
one Tacitus. We have often wondered how Julius Cesar 
and Antony would have figured in the current verdict 
of posterity if Tacitus had summed them up in an 
epigram. History has been written round many theories. 
We may choose for ourselves the democratic or the 
aristocratic histories; there is at one end of the scale the 
economic interpreter, and at the other the worshipper of 
heroes. But only once was great history written round 
the motto that Nothing matters in the world but Virtue. 
There is just one modern who might in his later years 
have written history in the same vein. His name was 
Tolstoy, and fortunately for the optimists he wrote tracts 
instead. A history of 1914 by Tolstoy, if he were still 
alive, would be dismally like the Tacitean record 
of 69. 

We said that Tacitus wrote history without heroes, 
but the statement needs qualification. There is a hero 
of the “ Histories,’’ a great anonymous personality, who 
dwarfs by his great broad shoulders the whole dynasty of 
libidinous and gormandizing Emperors. He is the 
legionary. He stalks through these five books, foolish, 
childish, savage, but indisputably great, a primitive 
giant, comparable in all but the piety to the peasant who 
obsesses Tolstoy. He it is who makes emperors, so abso- 
lutely, that Tacitus will hardly allow them the distinction 
of an ambitious initiative. The Emperors plan, but the 
soldiers act before them—“ things were done first, the 
counsels arrived afterwards.’’ We meet generals like 
Cecina and admirals like Bassus who plot treason at 
headquarters, but the soldiers always know their own 
minds, and take their own factious course in spite of the 
leaders who would sell them. They have their favorites, 
and perhaps it is here that Tacitus reveals the funda- 
mental unveracity of his indiscriminating bias. Is it 
possible, for example, that Otho was a vulgar, murdering 
usurper, indolent in his person, absorbed in debauchery, 
cowardly in his avoidance of the last battle at Bedriacum, 
and yet that his men so loved him that many of them com- 
mitted suicide rather than survive him? Is such love 
bestowed in return for nothing better than donatives 








and bribes? Or, again, what was the explanation of the 
staunchness of the German legions to Vitellius? One may 
doubt if there is any picture in history so arresting 
in its irony as the last hours of the defence of Rome by 
the Vitellians. Who can forget the scene when the 
miserable Emperor had made terms with the enemy, 
and paraded the Forum as a broken suppliant for 
mercy? His soldiers forced the renewal of the struggle, 
stormed the Capitol, and rushed the very temple of 
Jupiter, with the statues of the gods crashing down upon 
their serried shields. The cause was nothing. One 
reads how the amused citizens watched the fray as in the 
arena, while the courtesans stood by, waiting to bestow 
their favors on whichever side should win. These men 
from the Rhine were actually dying for Vitellius, who 
dared not die for himself, and Tacitus can only remark 
that “rarely did any man so gain the devotion of an 
army by good qualities, as Vitellius by slothfulness.’’ 
A good epigram is an illuminating falsehood. Tacitus is 
successful in this, that he destroys any tendency in us 
to worship the divine Cesars. But in spite of him we 
bring our offering to the shrine of his legionary, as the 
ancients worshipped their genial drunken Hercules. We 
have found our hero, and (the gods be praised!) he was 
not a Stoic “ wise man.’’ 





SHAM FIGHTS LONG AGO. 

THERE is always something poignant in the representa- 
tions of soldiers who fought for our country in bygone 
years. They are like the pictures of old London, in 
which we can trace Fleet Street facing a Ludgate Hill 
crowned with the gables and lofty spire of a Gothic St. 
Paul’s; or in which a Royal barge bound for Greenwich 
is shooting beneath the buildings on London Bridge. 
Those strange figures, stiff with incredible uniforms, were 
the predecessors of the khaki British Army that we know. 
On the staircase of an hotel at Carlisle there used to 
stand, and perhaps stands still, a flat wooden figure 
brilliantly painted, representing a Georgian soldier of the 
middle eighteenth century. How a human being con- 
trived to march or move in such garments, surpassed 
imagination, but there he stood, painted as in life—the 
kind of British soldier who chased the tattered clans of 
darling Charlie and hanged the romantic rebels from a 
loop above the portal of Carlisle Keep, which you may 
see to this day. There he stood, and the badge in his 
belt was St. John’s lamb and flag, surrounded by the 
proud motto, ‘‘ Pristine Virtutis Memor.’’ So, then, 
he had kelonged in life to the 2nd Foot, who won that 
emblem of peace fighting the pirates along the North 
African coast, somewhere about Charles II.’stime, and won 
a less enviable reputation as ‘‘ Kirke’s Lambs ’’ in blood- 
stained Ulster, and in the blood-stained West when Judge 
Jeffreys held assize. ‘‘ The Queen’s’’ has always been 
the only name they answer to, though in the official list 
of their enormous losses, published last Tuesday, they are 
called the Royal West Surrey. For, mindful of far more 
than their pristine virtue, they now stand once more in 
Flanders, holding the British line not far from the 
beautiful but ruined city of . 

Go to the home of some old military family and con- 
template the brave and mouldering color-prints upon the 
drawing-room walls. ‘‘ How we took Seringapatam,”’ 
‘The 57th at Albuera,’’ ‘‘ Prospect from the Ridge at 
Delhi ’’—such are the titles printed in gold upon their 
black mounts, and there are the little guns and the 
impossible soldiers in red coats, drawn up in solid line, 
and blazing into the enemy’s faces at a range of twenty 
yards. It all looks like a fairyland of toys, and even 
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the landscape seems gentler and more sentimental in its 
nature. Or see the contemporary engravings of the 
Crimea—the ‘‘ Departure of a+ Troop Ship,’ the 
“* Soldier’s Return,’’ or Queen Victoria’s own water-color 
sketches of ‘‘ Our Review at Aldershot ’’ in the various 
years of her married life. How incredible, how 
impossible, even at this distance of time, well within 
living memory, the soldiers always look! The tight tail- 
coats with little waists, the pegtop trousers, the flowing 
whiskers—who can believe that the heroes of Inkerman 
and Lucknow ever looked like that? 

The case of the Volunteers is rather different. No 
family prides itself on generations of the Volunteers. 
No hero, except perhaps a Lord Lieutenant of a County, 
and Lord Elcho, was ever painted in a Volunteer’s 
uniform. In pictures of Volunteers everyone expects the 
natural touch of comedy, and everyone nearly always 
gets it. To ‘‘ Punch”’ the Volunteer was an inexhaust- 
ible fountain of delight and profit. No history of the 
Volunteer’s forty-five years from the cradle to the grave 
would be complete without ‘‘ Punch,’’ and, indeed, the 
volumes of ‘‘ Punch’’ seem likely to form his chief 
biography. Was not a Brook-Green Volunteer the 
intimate friend and adventurous associate of the Mr. 
Briggs whose heart was always in the Highlands a-chasing 
the deer? This week’s ‘‘ Punch ’”’ gives a selection from 
the history of those happy and glorious days when the 
Volunteer first took the tented field. How earnest he 
was, how military, how domestic, how exposed to ridicule 
—a comic St. Sebastian to every shaft of scorn! 

Here John Leech shows him as he proudly marched 
amid crinolined ladies—peaked cap, bushy whiskers, dark 
uniform, tight waist, pegtop trousers, and funny old rifle, 
all complete—while the bootblack from the gutter cries: 
““Now, Capting! Clean yer boots and let yer ’ave a 
shot at me for a penny!’’ On the opposite page we see 
him in another phase—still whiskered, but getting stout, 
father of a largish family, standing with his coat off in 
the middle of the kitchen floor and cleaning his rifle with 
a ramrod, as reported afterwards by the cook: ‘‘ The 
’orrid mess Master made my kitching in, and hisself too, 
a-cleaning that there dratted rifle, after he’d been a 
booviackin’ in the Park!’’ Above him we see the next 
stage—the old City gentleman in top hat trying to march 
past in line with rifle ‘‘ at the shoulder ’’ and crying, with 
difficulty in the crush, ‘‘ Now really—Oh!—this dis- 
graceful crowding—I’m—I’m positive my gun will go 
off!” 

Those are from John Leech, the master of domestic 
humor. And from Leech, too, one can remember similar 
scenes not included in this week’s collection. ‘‘ Eyes 
front!’’ cries the drill-sergeant, as crinoline loveliness 
sweeps past the right flank; ‘‘ And pray, gentlemen— 
pray, don’t stare about you as if you were in church! ”’ 
And there is the picture of Mrs. Muggins visiting the 
camp and exclaiming, ‘‘ What! fourteen of yer sleep 
under that big umbereller of a thing! Get along 
with yer!’’ And there is the officer (perhaps in 
the same camp) whose tent is being blown away by 
a gale at night: ‘‘ Here! Hi!’’ he cries, ‘‘ Someone! 
Stop my bedroom! Hi!’’ And there is the cheery 
farmer (we think, of the Cowbridge Yeomanry) 
who was congratulated by his commanding officer on 
having seen service, for he was wearing what modern 
soldiers call a ‘‘ gong’’ ; ‘‘ I never been in no wars,’’ the 
farmer explains, ‘‘ but my old cow gained a silver medal 
last county agricultural society, so I thought as ’ow I 
might wear un.’’ 

Time would fail to recall Charles Keene’s merry jests 
at the hero of field-days—the Lieutenant-Colonel trotting 





up to inspection and muttering to himself, ‘‘ Hullo! 
Confound it! There’s a man blowing his nose—and with 
a pocket handkerchief too! Tut-t-t-t-t!’’ Or the 
horrid boy shouting to a newly-appointed Volunteer 
Major, who finds the military seat very awkward, “ Sit 
further back, General! You’ll make his ’ead ache! ”’ 
That was before the invention of the Tod Sloan seat. 
It was all very long ago. Uniforms, battalion drill, 
even “ Martinis ’’ seem prehistoric and incredible now. 
Yet for fifteen years @.e present writer was a Volunteer 
officer. Week by week he exposed himself to the ribaldry 
of the crowd, and the silent insults of the Regulars. 
Year by year he laid out camps, organized a battalion’s 
food and drink, cleaned up the mess, and carted away 
the tents when the laborious week was over. And he can 
assure later generations that, in spite of all absurdity, 
the Volunteers did maintain a martial air, and inspire 
the terrors of war in many hearts. Once, for instance, on 
his way, in uniform, to an inspection in the Tower Ditch, 
he entered a first-class carriage (as became his rank) on 
a North London train, which stops every three minutes 
at some station. Seated in the carriage was an elderly 
lady, surrounded by bandboxes, handbags, umbrella- 
cases, anda birdcage. At sight of his military equipment 
and threatening mien, she sprang up and began flinging 
these her possessions out upon the platform through 
the open door. ‘“ Caim yourself, madam,’’ he explained, 
“T am only a Volunteer.’’ But all was in vain. Bird- 
cage in hand, she leapt wildly from the carriage as the 
train moved off. 

In this manner, for nearly half a century, the 
Volunteers succeeded in diffusing a certain martial 
atmosphere throughout the country, and to a limited 
extent they are now reaping their reward. Not many, 
we suppose, have been able to put their old experience 
to the test in the actual fighting line. It is seven years 
this month since the Volunteers ceased to be, and, amid 
melancholy smiles, the bugler sounded the “ Last Post ’’ 
over their name. Drill, tactics, uniform, and arms 
have completely changed since then. But we know 
many still who are glad of the training and the con- 
tumely they once endured as Volunteers. At Oxford, 
for instance, in old days, a man who couldn’t ride, or 
row, or play football, or cricket, or racquets, or anything 
at all, usually joined the Volunteers and pottered about 
the Hinkseys with spectacled dons, who had evolved crazy 
theories on strategy. Sometimes one meets him now, 
serviceable in the khaki of the National Reserve, stand- 
ing with fixed bayonet at some tunnel’s smoky mouth, or 
watching in the bowels of the earth for the moment 
when blind authority believes the appearance of 
Zeppelins over London will drive the population rushing 
down the Tubes in panic. To a certain extent the 
Volunteer now has his reward, though a poor one. As he 
stands there week after week in the steam and darkness, 
or in the guardroom with old soldiers learning entirely 
new aspects of language, drinking, and morality, he can 
at least reflect that someone has to stand there, and but 
for those distant drills, camps, and field-days, he would 
not have been so capable even of standing at attention 
or tramping the sentry’s beat. 

But for “ Haldane’s Terriers,’’ the Volunteer’s heirs 
and successors, what a revolution the mere change of a 
name has accomplished! Name, drill, uniform, organiza- 
tion—all have changed, and the spirit has changed with 
them. Even before the war that was evident. We 
suspect that even then the jokes on the Territorials re- 
printed in this number of “Punch” fell rather flat. 
“‘ Thank ’evin’ we’ve got a Nivy!’’ is not a natural reflec- 
tion for a Territorial on a field-day, though inevitable 
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for a Volunteer. “’Alf-past four and ‘no bloomin’ war 
yet!’’ is the supposed remark of a Territorial put on 
sentry over stores. Well, the hour has moved, and the 
bloomin’ war has come, and the Territorial has stood 
beside Regulars at the awful front, and the Field Marshal 
has found him worthy to be there. From the first, 
fortune has been on his side, and no Englishman will 
ever mock at him again. Between him and the Volun- 
teer there now lies all the incalculable difference that lies 
between the smallest battle and the stiffest field-day. 
And yet, when we smile at the Volunteer’s memory, it is 
with a certain affectionate regret, as for a man who did 
his best but never got his chance. 





Contemporaries. 


PRESIDENT WILSON’S RECORD. 


TuursDAy was the second anniversary of Mr. Woodrow 
Wilson’s accession to the Presidency of the United States. 
For two years he has occupied the greatest political office 
to which any human being can be elected; and he has 
occupied it, by universal admission, with distinction and 
a rare, indeed a unique, measure of success. It is pro- 
bable that, so far as domestic affairs are concerned, his 
tenure has already reached the height of its productivity. 
A Presidential election in the United States casts its 
shadow a long way before; the new Congress which was 
chosen last November will not in the normal course of 
things meet until next December; and by that time the 
political leaders of all parties will be too anxiously 
engrossed with the preliminary manceuvres of the 1916 
campaign to pay much attention to legislation. There 
are still one or two unfulfilled items on Mr. Wilson’s 
programme, the further development, for instance, of 
the conservation policy, the establishment of rural 
credits, and the enactment of Presidential primaries ; 
but in the general scattering of thought and energy that 
precedes the quadrennial election it is doubtful how far 
he will be able to make headway with any of these 
measures. Even, however, if nothing further is written 
on the Statute Book, the President will have good reason 
to be satisfied with his legislative record. He has 
lowered the tariff, he has reformed the banking and 
currency system, he has secured the passage of some con- 
siderable Acts against the Trusts. There are three 
problems that for a generation and more have baffled 
American statesmanship, and been the successive storm 
centres of American politics ; and that Mr. Wilson should 
have tackled and disposed of them within eighteen 
months of his inauguration, without either disrupting his 
party or dislocating the business of the country, is a 
sufficient testimony to the quality of his leadership. His 
fellow-citizens rightly award to the President, rather 
than to Congress, the major share of the credit for these 
achievements. The Bills were largely of his drafting, 
and he was the main driving force behind their progress 
through the Legislature. ”'The huge and enthusiastic 
majority that was returned to power by the electors in 
1912, might easily have fallen to pieces in less skilful 
hands. It is, indeed, the greatest of Mr. Wilson’s 
triumphs that he should have converted the Democratic 
Party into an effective agency of government. If he has 
not wholly restored it to the confidence of the country, 
or completely redeemed its reputation for empiricism 
and flightiness, he has at least shown that under his 
guidance it can carry on the affairs of the nation without 
discredit. He has known how to guide it to the goals it 
was consciously if somewhat distractedly seeking ; and he 
has known too, as in the famous case of the Panama Tolls 
question, how to force it along paths for which it betrayed 
no natural inclination. The American people appear to 
trust the President far more than they trust his party ; 
he is easily its greatest asset; but the party as a whole 
shares in and profits by the popular admiration for its 
leader’s character, and the popular faith in his capacity. 

It was seen, however, at the Congressional elections 
of last November, that even the excellence of the 





Administration’s record did not suffice to stay the 
reaction which almost automatically overtakes the party 
in power at the mid-term appeal to the country. The 
Democratic majority in the House of Representatives was 
reduced from nearly 150 to little over 20, and while 
they more than held their ground in the Senate, 
President Wilson and his followers could only extract 
from the net result the consolation that it might have 
been worse. The war, apparently, had little influence 
on the voting. What mainly moved the average citizen 
was the fact that times were hard, and the cost of living 
high. For now nearly a generation there has been 
planted in the American political consciousness the belief 
or the suspicion that a Democratic Administration is 
“bad for business.’’ That notion still obtains, and it 
is one of the most formidable obstacles ahead of the 
Democratic Party. So long. as trade is slack, and un- 
employment on the increase, and-men are made to realize 
that they have to meet enhanced expenses out of a 
diminishing income, so long will President Wilson’s 
electoral prospects remain dubious. He may be able to 
show that his fiscal and economic policies have had 
nothing whatever to do with the prevailing depression, 
and that, on the contrary, his reform of the currency and 
banking system has served to mitigate it. But the 
ordinary voter looks merely at broad conditions, and 
whether it be cause and effect or a sheer coincidence 
that a Democratic President in the White House should 
spell business and financial stringency in the country, the 
fact itself inclines him to shift his allegiance. Moreover, 
the Congressional elections revealed d another development 
that is likely to hit_the Democrats hard. Mr. Wilson, 
it may be remembered, was elected to the Presidency 
in 1912 as the result of a split in the ranks of his 
opponents. He was, and is, the President of a decided 
minority. But it was made clear in November that the 
Roosevelt Progressives, duplicating the experience of all 
previous third parties in American history, have no 
future before them as a separate organization, and are 
likely in the main to rejoin the Republican camp. A two- 
party struggle of the familiar kind seems therefore to 
be foreshadowed in the next Presidential contest, and 
from that struggle the Democrats are already shrewdly 
aware that they will need all their strength and dexterity 
to emerge victorious. 

We may therefore presume that the Administration, 
from now onwards, will hardly do more than mark time, 
attend to the enforcement of the many important Acts of 
Congress that stand to its credit, and essay little or 
nothing in the way of further legislation. We may also 
anticipate that the chief interest of American politics 
will pivot on the Progressives and the Republicans, their 
reciprocal relations, the possibility of their uniting on a 
single candidate, and the chances in that event of Mr. 
Roosevelt becoming their joint nominee. The Opposition 
appear to think that out of his Mexican policy, his 
unhappy adoption of the Ship Purchase Bill, and the 
misfortune that has again made a Democratic Adminis- 
tration synchronize with bad times, they can 
compile a formidable case against President Wilson ; 
and they will probably be by no means bashful in 
turning to political account whatever he does or does not 
do in connection with the European War. The 
threatened emergence of a German-American vote is a 
factor, for instance, that the managers of both parties 
will have to take into their calculations. It is possible, 
too, that in other ways, and even though the United 
States is able to preserve her neutrality, the Great War 
may have its reflex influence on American politics. The 
time may come when the President, either by request 
or on his own initiative, will prove a useful and 
acceptable connecting link between the belligerents ; and 
though we do not imagine that Mr. Wilson expects, or 
has any desire, to share in the negotiations that will 
settle the territorial issues stirred up by the war, the 
influence of the United States will undoubtedly be used 
to formulate some scheme for insuring peace in the 
future, or at least for defining and ‘“ civilizing”’ 
warfare, and steps to that end may conceivably be taken 
among the neutral Powers even before the present 
struggle i is over. But we may be very sure that in what- 
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ever course he decides upon, President Wilson will do 
only what he believes to be best for humanity and the 
United States. 





Communications. 


CLERICAL COMBATANTS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sim,—The ‘“ Times ”’ correspondence on the ethics of 
clerical combatants has at least this interest ; it shows that 
much can be said for and against each view. But on neither 
side have the disputants made the best of their case. There 
has been an indisposition to come to close quarters on both 
sides. On the one, we notice an obvious wish to play the 
part of ‘‘ the candid friend ’’ to the Anglican clergy—not a 
few of whom on this matter, as on others, have turned a 
deaf ear to Episcopal counsels; on the other, an equally 
obvious inability to treat the question on its own merits 
and to get away from the prescriptions of pre-Reformation 
Canon Law. Apart from the uncertainty of their standing 
in a Reformed Church, these prescriptions must be taken, 
if at all, as a whole. And they prohibit the loan of money 
on interest as emphatically as they do the discharge of 
military duties by the clergy. It is clear, therefore, that if 
clerical enlistment is to be discouraged, the discouragement 
must rest on another basis than the Canon Law. 

Mr. Temple’s argument that a clergyman becomes by 
his ordination ‘“ an official representative of an international 
society, the Catholic Church; and that this involves fore- 
going the right to act in a purely national capacity,’’ has, 
of course, its truth. The Christian Church is an inter- 
national, not a national, institution. Like Socialism or the 
Peace movement, it aims at ‘‘ converting ’’ the world, not 
merely at influencing the conduct of a single people. Its 
standards are human; its appeal universal. But Mr. 
Temple’s line seems to take him close to the worst policy 
ever adopted by the Papacy—that of “ neutrality ’’ in the 
great conflict of ideas and principles which has taken shape 
in the present war. ‘Dieu n’est pas neutre,” is the 
comment of Belgian and French Catholics on this attitude: 
a Church cannot afford to be neutral in the face of what it 
believes to be intolerable wrong. 

On the other hand, the picture of a regiment of able- 
bodied curates who prefer slippers and the fireside to khaki 
and the trenches is fantastic. As a class, curates are, 
probably, no softer than their critics; and the number of 
possible clerical recruits qualified for active service is, from 
the War Office point of view, inappreciable. The interest 
of the question is moral and abstract rather than actual and 
concrete. Again, while it is no doubt undesirable that the 
clergy should either be, or seem to be, desirous of claiming 
exemption from the common duties of citizens, their 
appearance as combatants has not been invariably welcomed 
by the military authorities. ‘‘ William MIII.,’’ says 
Macaulay, ‘‘ hated a meddler almost as much as a coward. 
A soldier who ran away from a fight, and a gownsman who 
pushed himself into one, were the two objects which most 
strongly excited his spleen. ‘ Sir,’ said an attendant, after 
the Battle of the Boyne, ‘the Bishop of Derry has been 
killed by a shot at the ford.’ ‘What took him there?’ 
growled the King.’’ 

The conscience of a very early world scrupled to 
attribute the building of the Temple to David, because he 
had been a man of war and had shed blood. And the 
recognition, in particular, of an inconsistency between war 
and the Gospel of Peace does not in itself imply sacerdotal 
or ecclesiastical tendencies. We find it in the pacifism of the 
least clerical of sects, the Quakers ; it is based not only on 
the distinctive teaching of the New Testament, but on the 
general sense of mankind. When the clergy became a 
separate class, there was a tendency to transfer to them 
the moral and religious obligations of the community. 
They were its proxies, bound more than others to be men 
of prayer and peace. They were often neither; but even 
in the Middle Ages the warrior bishop gave scandal to the 
best opinion of the time. Casuistry, no doubt, undermined 
the original conception. The Pope, as an Italian prince, 
could send, or even lead, armies into the field and be held 
blameless ; even to-day it is doubtful whether a clergyman 





who invented an improvement in the machinery or chemistry 
of war—a new gun, or a more powerful explosive, or a more 
effective aeroplane—would incur the censure either of public 
opinion or of his Church. But with direct killing it is 


otherwise; the maxim, Ecclesia abhoret a sanguine, it is, 


held, applies. The Quakers are perhaps the only religious 
society that has the courage of its convictions, and extends 
the prohibition to Christians as such. The Church, as her 
custom is, compromises, admitting two standards—a higher 
for the clergy, or Christians of the first degree ; a lower for 
the laity, or Christians of the second; and this expedient, 
however theoretically indefensible, worked in its time. 
Now it has broken down. The clergy are no longer regarded 
as a priestly caste, nor is it thought that laymen can dis- 
charge their responsibilities vicariously. In much, at least, 
what is forbidden to the priest is forbidden also to the lay- 
man, and what is lawful for the layman is lawful also for 
the priest. Decorum, no doubt, comes in. The Tango, e.g., 
may be a thing indifferent ; but it would be unbecoming in 
a bishop to dance it. So with the point under discussion. 
Under Anglican standards, the question of clerical com- 
batancy is one of etiquette rather than of ethics, and is best 
argued on the lower plane. 

The conventions of life—of which etiquette is one—are 
not as such unreasonable, nor is it desirable that they 
should be disregarded. They are relative to their time, and 
change as civilization advances ; but here and now they are 
in possession, and express the average—or something more 
than the average—sense and sentiment of their age. A 
clergyman who fights from love of fighting may be an ex- 
cellent man, superior to many of his cloth. But most people 
would be of opinion that he had mistaken his calling ; the 
qualities of the soldier and the cleric are not the same. 
Under ordinary circumstances the Archbishop’s advice is, 
like the Archbishop himself, safe; and its medieval 
connotation is probably a concession to what a _ recent 
historian of the English Church describes as ‘‘ the 
dominance of the ‘ Good Churchmen.’”’ The division of 
labor is a condition of effective industry: the clerical 
combatant is transferred from work which he is doing 
fairly well to work which he will probably do badly ; with 
few exceptions he is out of place and in the way. But there 
are wars and wars: and this distinction, though it may seem 
to do no more than throw the original question further back, 
has the advantage of supplementing a conventional by a 
real standard, by reference to which a real, as opposed to a 
merely formal, solution may be sought. In a war of right 
and wrong it is not permissible for a clergy or a Church to 
be neutral ; both are bound by their office to protest against 
injustice and to denounce crime. Not to do so is to fall out 
of the ranks, and cease to count as an effective: the Church 
or clergy which becomes an object of contempt from sheer 
dereliction of duty is near its end. Were the country to 
call upon its effective force as a whole, no self-respecting 
citizen, clerical or lay, would claim exemption. Under such 
circumstances it would be for the ruler to decide where 
and how each unit could work to the best purpose; and 
inter arma silent leges—we should hear little either of the 
bishops or of the Canon Law. Apart from local and 
temporary emergencies, where the question would solve 
itself, the conditions of modern war are such as make an 
appeal of this nature unlikely. As things are, and will 
probably remain, the best counsel that can be given to the 
sons of Levi is, “‘ that they study to be quiet and to do 
their own business.’’ But while this is the rule there may 
be, and probably are, exceptions. And they do a disservice 
to religion who confuse principle with convention, and 
widen the already too wide gulf between priest and citizen, 
Church and State.—Yours, &c., 

A LiperaL CHURCHMAN. 

March 2nd, 1915. 


Letters to the Editor. 


BERNARD SHAW ON THE WAR. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Srr,—The uselessness of the Defence of the Realm Acts 
could not be better demonstrated than by the fact that your 
breezy correspondents, “ Buzfuz,” “F.,” “E.M.J.,” “ Inter- 
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nationalist,’ and all their like, have not been taken to the 
Tower and shot pour encourager les autres. To them 
a war is a Saturnalia in which they are dispensed from 
thought, from good manners, from reason and common 
sense, from everything but bawling and throwing stones. 
You have one intelligent correspondent, signing himself 
“ Schoolboy ’’ (I guess his age at a supercilious thirty-five)— 
who reminds me that since my schooldays the United States 
have purchased Alaska from Russia. To this not wholly 
unexpected correction I respond with an enquiry as to why 
Alaska was purchased if the Monroe doctrine is valid. If 
the United States can keep European Powers out of North 
America only by buying them out or driving them out, and 
has to put up with their presence when neither of these 
procedures is practicable, then what on earth is the use or 
force of the Monroe doctrine? When the Irishman found 
that the Sedan chair he had hired had no bottom, he 
observed that but for the honor and glory of the thing he 
might as well have walked. The Monroe doctrine is the 
bottomless Sedan chair of the United States. 

“ Buzfuz”’ gives his address as Donegal. Impossible. 
No Irishman could be so obtuse. I disposed of the figment 
of neutrality by the well-known Euclidian method of the 
reductio ad absurdum. “ Buzfuz’’ produces the additional 
absurdity that Belgium violated her own neutrality in re- 
sisting Germany’s invasion (and, he might have added, 
inviting Britain and France to take the field on her soil), 
and then assumes that he has reduced me to absurdity. 
What are you to do with such people? Two blacks do not 
make a white, says “ Buzfuz.’’ He shouts at Germany, in 
effect, “ We are white and you are black: that is why we 
have shot two millions of you.”? It is immediately proved 
that both Germans and Englishmen are exactly the same 
color, black or white. “No matter,” says “ Buzfuz” from 
Dunderville-on-Sea (misprinted Donegal), “two blacks do 
not make a white.’’ “ Personally,’ “Buzfuz’’ goes on in 
his large way, “I do not admit Germany’s—or anybody 
else’s—right to force their way into Belgium and lay waste 
her country and butcher her people.’’ Does anybody? Did 
Bethmann-Hollweg? Suppose some irritable person with 
a sense of logic were to investigate the interior of 
“ Buzfuz’s” head with a hatchet to ascertain what is wrong 
with it, would “ Buzfuz’’ charge him with a violation of the 
neutrality of “Buzfuz’’? If he did—and he seems quite 
capable of it—is there any doubt that the magistrate would 
dismiss the charge and send “ Buzfuz’’ to the padded room 
in the workhouse infirmary? All this trash about treaties 
and nonsense about neutrality I leave “Schoolboy” to deal 
with. We have never let it stand in our way; and it helps 
the Germans by deafening us to the real issue, which now 
is simply whether the Prussian military monarchy can crush 
Western Democracy by arms or not. Would it alter the 
situation one jot, if we suddenly discovered that all the 
signatures to tle 1839 Treaty were forged? 

“KE. M. J.” is probably 3uzfuz’s’’ aunt. She 
has the same innocent pride in discovering that 
the propositions of my’ reductio ad absurdum are 
absurd, and the same conviction that the chief business of a 
British patriot in the present emergency is to score off me. 
I should strike my colors gallantly were it not 
that we shall presently be beset by neutralization 
proposals of all sorts. The Kiel Canal, Alsace, the 
shores of the Dardanelles, the sore spots in the 
Balkans: every scrap of territory that preserts any 
difficulties to political laziness and cowardice and ignorance 
will become the subject of neutralization proposals. It will 
then be extremely important for us to know, and know well, 
that neutralization treaties are mere scraps of paper; that 
neutrality cuts no ice with Slav, Teuton, Latin, or Briton ; 
that though there is peace and war, respect and contempt, 
love and hate, wisdom and folly, interests for and interests 
against, chivalry and commerce, good faith and treachery, 
good humor and spite, guilt and innocence, ‘error and 
courage, and men who will shoot us if we do not shoot them, 
there is absolutely no neutrality. ‘“ Buzfuz’s’’ idea of 
neutrality is “an extremely burly policeman.” “ Buzfuz” 
has some sense after all. But he should have added, “ who 
can be depended on not to remain neutral.” 

“KE. M. J.” should not have profaned the grief of our 
widows and orphans by dragging it into her squabble 
with me. Let us think of the dead who were dear to us, 
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as honorable warriors sharing a soldier’s grave with 
foemen no less honorable than themselves. Noble 
women do not turn their griefs into malignant cancers by 
hymns of hate, they do not forget that there are German 
women also whose slain sons and husbands have had the same 
dreams of devotion to king and country, or to a lofty political 
idealism, as their own. We will, if you please, “E. M. J.,”’ 
respect the nation’s sorrows and leave them out of the 
question until our controversy reaches holier ground than 
we have taken so far. 

I hope soon to be able to convince even our “Buzfuzzes”’ 
and “E. M. J.s” that the need of the moment is a double one. 
First, a resolute suppression of the scandalous misconduct 
in the face of the enemy which passes for patriotism among 
our numerous fools. Second, our appearance before the world 
as a reasonable and neighborly nation, able to take care of 
ourselves when it comes to fighting,. but good friends and safe 
neighbors in time of peace. The main obstacles are our dis- 
graceful pseudo-patriots. Their rancorous spite, their 
pettish recriminations, their unsufferable announcements of 
our own saintly righteousness and the wickedness of every- 
one else, their unmanly terrors and panics when they see 
anyone behaving like a gentleman (which they conceive as an 
advantage to the enemy) make us blush before the nations ; 
and I hereby apologize for them to the Germans, who are, 
as the “Frankfurter Zeitung’ has just complained, them- 
selves much troubled by an equally poor-spirited rabble. 
When it has come to such a pass that the “ Manchester 
Guardian,’ which kept its head and upheld the dignity of 
the English nation and the British Press better than any 
other paper at the beginning of the war, had actually to 
publish proofs that it was not a German paper to silence the 
clamor of this canaille, whilst the “ Daily Express,’’ which 
at a most critical moment tried to render the Kaiser a service 
worth a good million pounds sterling to him, by suggesting 
war with the United States and denouncing Lord Haldane as 
an agent of the German Government, actually passes as a 
patriotic paper, and may even-be absurd enough to take that 
view of its silly self, it is time to re-establish order with a 
pretty firm hand. 

As to our reputation abroad for reasonableness, it alone 
can save us from frightening Europe finally into a combina- 
tion to protect itself against Russia on the one hand, and 
Britain on the other. Such a combination had already been 
proposed, before the war, by a German writer. We do not 
realize how much we are feared. Except for lunatics who 
desire such things to happen, the word for every English- 
man is, Behave yourself.—Yours, &c., 

G. Brernarp SHaw. 

March 4th, 1915. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—I read the letter of Mr. Bernard Shaw in your 
issue of the 20th ult. with much interest. There is an 
element of truth in what he says; but that element he 
exaggerates, and at the same time quite unnecessarily denies 
plain facts. It is, of course, true that apart from Belgium 
there has been great and growing tension between Great 
Britain and Germany for years past; that a certain body of 
opinion in this country, though only a small one, actively 
desired war with Germany ; and that a much larger body of 
opinion were reluctantly prepared to make war for the sake 
of protecting France against a German attack. But all these 
things do not show that the present war is not waged for the 
vindication of Belgian neutrality, nor that the declarations 
of the Government, on behalf of Belgium, are a hypocritical 
pretence. Illustration will make my meaning clear : Suppose 
a man is suffering from a serious malady, which grows worse 
and worse, and is visibly approaching an alarming crisis ; 
suppose that just then he catches influenza, and dies from 
inflammation of the lungs. Would Mr. Shaw say that the 
doctor who certified pneumonia as the cause of death was 
guilty of a hypocritical pretence, because even if the patient 
had not died of pneumonia, he would very probably have died 
of something else? Or again: a great quantity of explosive 
material is collected together, and so dangerously exposed 
that reasonable people may apprehend that it is only a ques- 
tion of time and accident before an explosion takes place. 
Then one of those who have been responsible for piling up 
these explosives strikes a match and sets fire to them. Would 
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it be hypocrisy to say that the striking of the match was the 
cause of the explosion, or to punish the man who struck it 
for the mischief he had caused? Mr. Shaw does not dis- 
tinguish between ultimate and immediate causes, but 
strangely insists that what others call an immediate cause 
is only a hypocritical pretence. 

If the Germans had not violated Belgian neutrality, it 
is quite possible—it is even likely—that there would have 
been a war between England and Germany. But it would 
have arisen at a different time and in a different manner, and 
its course would have been substantially different. If there 
had been no invasion of Belgium, the present Government 
would have been so deeply divided in opinion that it could 
scarcely have continued as an administration. On August 
3rd, instead of Sir Edward Grey’s memorable speech, we 
should have heard an announcement from Mr. Asquith that 
the Government had resigned. A new Government on non- 
party national lines might have been formed after a few 
days’ negotiation. That Government would probably have 
joined in the war as the ally of France. But the resulting 
situation, both at home and abroad, would have been quite 
different. At home the new Government would have lacked 
the support of quite half the Liberal Party, and would have 
depended very largely upon Unionist votes. Home Rule 
could not have passed, but some postponing Act would have 
been carried to shelve the question till after the war. The 
attitude of the Nationalist Party in respect to the war might 
probably have been quite different. Neither among Liberals 
nor even among Unionists would there have been the near 
approach to unanimity in support of the war that we have 
witnessed. And the war itself would have taken a different 
course. No one can tell how far the German strategic 
operations would have been hampered by the necessity of 
respecting Belgian neutrality ; no one can tell whether they 
would have violated (as some believe) the neutrality of 
Switzerland instead of that of Belgium ; no one, again, can 
judge how the delay of ten days or a fortnight in bringing 
English assistance to France would have affected the event 
of the campaign. In short, the war would have been a 
different war from the present one, both in the support it 
received here and in its military operations themselves. 
This war which has actually happened, unlike that war 
which might have happened, has been caused by the viola- 
tion of Belgian neutrality. We might have fought merely 
as the ally of France; we are fighting as the guarantors of 
Belgium. Belgium is not an excuse invented by hypocrites ; 
it is the real occasion of the present war, though quite pos- 
sibly a different war between the same countries might have 
originated from different circumstances.—Yours, &c., 

A Unionist wHo Hates War. 

March 2nd, 1915. 


SCHISMATIC CATHOLICISM. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—‘‘ Quis tulerit Gracchos de seditione querentes? ” 
The origin of the correspondence described by Mr. Lee as 
an attack upon the “ Church Times,”’ was a more than usually 
scurrilous paragraph in that journal, speaking of the Here- 
ford Chapter as “a semi-pagan settlement worked on prin- 
ciples which might have been made in Germany.” Mr. Lee, 
it appears, regards abusive language of this sort as evidence 
of “a deep religious yearning.’’ There is no accounting for 
taste; but I confess I differ from him. It seems to me 
evidence of ignorance, bad temper, and bad manners. 

So far as I know, no one wishes to put obstacles in the 
way either of soldiers or civilians who wish to confess, or 
to communicate fasting: ‘Let every man be fully assured 
in his own mind.’”’ The Dean of Durham’s criticism, as I 
understand it, was directed against the demand that the 
War Office should appoint a double staff of chaplains, High 
and Low, to meet the requirements of the rival factions in 
the National Church. This would be the reductio ad absurdum 
of sectarianism, and a “ Catholicism ”’ 
properly be called schismatic. Happily the friction assumed 
is non-existent: men face to face with great issues are 
indifferent to small. 

For the rest, Mr. Lee’s letter bristles with misconcep- 
tions. At Hereford, he tells us, he is “ bidden to doubt the 
fundamental doctrines.” Not so: he is asked not to impose 
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his personal interpretation of these doctrines on those whose 
judgment differs from his own. At Durham he is “bidden 
to contemn an age-long privilege "—that of opening his grief. 
Not so. Let him open it, if he will; only let him not 
separate himself from his fellow-churchmen whose reading 
of Scripture, history, and human nature does not coincide 
with his own. What dignitaries of the Church, comfortable 
or uncomfortable, have “ bidden him to despair”? In what 
Cathedral town is the Chapter indifferent to “hideous sins 
against young women”? And is it a fact that these sins are 
more prevalent in Cathedral towns than elsewhere? What 
Bampton Lectures have warned him against belief? What 
Evangelical or Liberal Churchman has questioned the 
heroism of the French clergy? It is natural and proper that 
they should administer the consolations of their Church to 
their fellow-countrymen, and they have done so nobly; it 
is natural and proper that we should deliver the simpler 
and, we believe, more Scriptural message of our own to ours. 
Religion should be, and is, above sectarian controversy: it 
is inadmissible to make party capital of these things. 

I am not sufficiently acquainted with the theology of the 
“Church Times ” to know whether it is represented by the 
emotional fideism of Mr. Pater. But if it is, it is diametric- 
ally opposed to Roman Catholic teaching; the two move on 
parallel lines and, produce them as we will, can never meet. 
The Roman Church repudiates the theory that faith is an 
emotion and not a deliberate adhesion of the informed 
judgment: [cf. the six theses regarding faith and reason 
subscribed by Bantain (1844) in Denzinger’s “ Enchiridion,” 
p- 433]. The cheap sentimentalism of the modern contro- 
versialist may serve the purpose of throwing dust in the eyes 
of the ill-instructed, but it is not Catholicism: the doctrine 
of “ philosophic uncertainty ” is in fundamental conflict both 
with Catholic theology and common-sense.—Yours, &c., 

ALFRED FawkKEs. 

Ashby St. Ledgers, February 27th, 1915. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—It seems that, like Mr. Podsnap’s unfortunate 
French guest, we High Churchmen are “ alwiz wrong.” Our 
temper is “proudly schismatic,” so is our “spirit and 
tendency.”’ Our prayers are “grotesque.”” We are “an 
ardent and well-organized faction.” Our existence is a 
“sinister fact.” We pray for those with whom we disagree 
instead of writing letters about them to the “Times.” Our 
young men, fighting for their country (and, for us who 
remain at home), talk about confession—a thing eminently 
calculated to bring a blush to the cheek of the Young Person, 
and in face of death are not satisfied with the spiritual conso- 
lations of a parade service. In fact, we are “ Not English!” 
But why appeal to Mr. Podsnap in the pages of Tue Nation? 
I doubt if that excellent gentleman would admit the exist- 
ence of such a paper, and I am quite sure he never reads its 
pages.—Yours, &c., 

CLEMENT F. Rocers. 

1, Vernon Chambers, Southampton Row, W.C. 

February 28th, 1915. 


To the Editor of THE NATION 

Sir,—Perhaps the Dean of Durham would be less 
vehement in his attack upon those who claim the name of 
Catholic and the privileges of Catholic worship if he had 
some practical experience of the provision officially made for 
the spiritual needs of the troops. 

I am an officer in a yeomanry regiment which has been 
quartered for the past six months under the shadow of one 
of the foremost of our cathedrals, and of which the official 
church parade service is the Cathedral ten o’clock Mattins. 
So far there has been no celebration of the Holy Communion 
at an hour when the men could possibly attend it, nor has 
any attempt whatever been made by any of the clergy to 
rectify this. Thus does the “National Church” mother her 
children —Yours, &c., SUBALTERN. 

March 2nd, 1915. 


THE CASE AGAINST GERMANY. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Smr,—May I crave your indulgence for two comments on 
Mr. Bertrand Russell’s contributions on this subject, which, 
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though printed only in a local paper, would seem to require 
wider discussion. 

It seems to me, and to many others who are in full 
sympathy with the words Democratic Control, that this 
Union is not only committing itself to premature suggestions 
of detail, but is actually taking its stand upon mistaken 
principles. At the root of all Mr. Russell’s arguments lies 
the contrast which he draws between ‘‘ patient populations ”’ 
and ‘‘ the failure of governments.’’ But is not this contrast 
painfully artificial? Many men have already confessed how 
terribly they had been misled, until a few months ago, by 
drawing just this sort of distinction between the German 
people and the German government. Is not this contrast 
between government and people, though often real enough 
for practical purposes, still more often logically false? Are 
not the majority of Government actions practically dictated 
to the rulers from below, by silent, if not by outspoken, 
pressure? If our Government counts regularly upon the 
beer and spirit duty for a great part of its income, this is 
because our people spends upon its yearly drink bill nearly 
twice as much as upon its Army, Navy, and education 
lumped together. Here is only one of a thousand cases in 
which the rulers are tacitly or explicitly led by the 
multitude ; and the experience of daily life does not warrant 
our jumping to the conclusion that this war is merely a 
blunder of professional politicians. Many of us who would 
entirely sympathize with the demand for a more open and 
Parliamentary foreign policy are yet unwilling to revert to 
political doctrines which we thought exploded. The theory 
which contrasts wise and honorable peoples with Machia- 
vellian and selfish Governments is generally connected with 
the extremist eccentricities of Rousseau and the worst 
failures of the French Revolution: nor does it even promise 
less bloodshed, in the long run, than the view that a people 
usually gets the sort of Government it deserves. 

Secondly, it is difficult to understand how Mr. Russell 
can seriously maintain that the Germans reprobate us ‘‘ with 
equal sincerity,’ or that Britons and Germans are “ extra- 
ordinarily similar, even in the manner of their hatred of each 
other.’’ Our own misdeeds are certainly many ; but neutral 
opinion is, on the whole, emphatic in refusing to count them 
as ‘‘equal’”’ to the crime of Belgium. With regard to hate, 
again—quite apart from Lassauer’s hymn—let us take one 
significant instance: compare our attitudes towards each 
other’s soldiers. All the thoughtless contempt for ‘‘ con- 
scripts ’’ which was once so outspoken among us, and which 
still crops up here and there, is as nothing compared with 
the ferocious German hatred of our ‘‘ mercenaries,’’ who are 
commonly represented as hireling cut-throats. I pointed out 
in the ‘“‘ Spectator,’’ ten years ago or more, how strong a 
factor this was in the growing estrangement between the 
two countries; and an old Heidelberg friend, who has been 
back to Germany annually during that interval, tells me 
that the feeling has grown stronger from year to year. This 
war is far less ‘‘a contest for world-dominion,” as Mr. 
Russell puts it, than a contest between two civilizations, 
one of which frankly harks back 150 years in some of its 
methods ; and to blink this is to blink the whole essence 
of the problem. C. J. Fox saw clearly that the 
multitude maligned Napoleon in treating him as a mere 
monster of malice and cruelty; but his enlightenment drove 
him into the opposite exaggeration of assuming Napoleon’s 
“equal sincerity,” and his “extraordinary similarity’ with 
our own statesman and generals. He thus went much 
further astray, for all practical purposes, than the dull 
man-in-the-street ; and we shall do well to avoid his brilliant 
but fatal example. The “ Weltanschauung’’ of the average 
German differs enormously from that of the ordinary Briton ; 
and by jumping to the easy conclusion that this quarrel is 
six of one and half-a-dozen of the other, we are likely to 
take the longest way round to any final peace.—Yours, &c., 

G. G. Covrton. 

Great Shelford, Cambridge. 

March 3rd, 1915. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Sir,—Strongly as I sympathize with your earnest plea 
that, at the close of the war, Germany alone should be 
chargeable with attacking civilians, I feel that three 
important considerations should be kept in view when 





drawing comparisons between the action of Germany and 
that of the Allies in any such matter as the proposal to 
interrupt German supplies. 

1. Germany has for months been starving Belgian 
civilians by violence, with a combination of every fcrm of 
savagery which could add terror to her crime. The starva- 
tion was sudden, it left Belgium no option and no means of 
preparation ; it was made as enduring as possible by the 
devastations of her land and the destruction of her towns 
and her industries, and by the exile of hundreds of 
thousands of such of her civilians as had not been tortured 
and murdered; while, to crown all, crushing levies were 
inflicted upon this already pauperized nation to pay for the 
costs of her own destruction. 

Britain threatens only the silent, gradual pressure of 
stopping supplies, with no cruelties and no destruction of, 
or interference with, her own produce. 

2. But this tremendous difference between the action 
of Germany and that threatened by England is the least 
weighty of the three points to be considered. It leaves open 
the question of responsibility, and the grounds for putting 
the severest pressure upon Germany. 

The vital distinction is that Germany’s foul and 
treacherous attack on Belgium was the first step of an avowed 
scheme of domination. First, to enslave and annex Belgium ; 
then to crush France; and after that, to take England in 
hand. None of the Allies has any option. For us to surrender 
is to yield up our liberties to a vile despot. We must either 
submit to a degrading slavery, or destroy—not Germany, 
that be far from us, but—the power of the lawless mi'itarist 
class, who, with a view to world domination, make a creed 
of the breaking of treaties, the plunder and slaughter of 
their neighbors, and the methods of ‘ frightfulness.’’ 

Germany has no such fear. None of the Allies have made 
any claims on her that she is compelled to resist. If, in 
defence of our liberties against her outrageous aims, we 
threaten her with starvation, not a single person need starve ; 
Germany has only to cease_her crimes against humanity, 
relinquish her wicked scheme of subjugation, and compensate 
for the cruel havoc she has wrought on others, without a 
shadow of excuse or provocation. The word “‘ reprisal ’’ is 
used, but there is no real reprisal in the case. The situations 
of the two sides are diametrically opposed in their nature, 
and wholly incommensurate. The particular occasion is a 
type of the whole relative position. Germany’s latest action 
is to murder whole ships’ crews at sight—non-combatants, 
even neutrals, innocent of any offence of any kind—and this 
without warning or any option. This is a perfect type of 
her treatment of Belgium. We answer, ‘‘ In the name of 
humanity we will put any pressure in our power upon you 
to compel you to cease these brutal outrages, anything short 
of imitating your crimes. We will weaken you by stopping 
your supplies till you stay your murderous hand, leaving you 
free option to release yourself from the pressure at any moment. 
Technically, this may be a reprisal; in the true sense of the 
word, ‘ a retort in kind,’ it certainly is not. Its method and 
its motive differ toto cclo.”’ 

3. There still remains an important consideration which 
cannot be ignored—the responsibility of civilians for the acts 
of their rulers. Germany contains a population of some 
70 millions. Are these the unwilling victims of their insen- 
sate rulers, and in particular of that deplorable combination 
of stupidity and villainy now on their throne? 

Some doubtless are, and such pressure as we propose 
would support these in any entreaty to their rulers to spare 
both themselves and the sufferers in Belgium and France. 

3ut the still small voice of these is scarcely heard amid the 
loud rejoicings and shouts of approval whenever the German 
fleet kills a few women and babies, and the songs of hatred 
which they teach their children to sing against those who 
only desire to be left at peace. 

It may be necessary to make German civilians feel the 
fatal effects on themselves of the militarism they applaud, 
and, by the gradual pressure of diminishing food supply 
(which they can arrest at will) to learn in its mildest form 
something of what they have inflicted on others, with the 
added horrors which have aroused the indignation of the 
civilized world. This may be needed to induce the German 
people to bring their rulers to reason. Failing this step, 
what resource have we but, first, to expel their armies from 
the territories they have invaded, and then to carry the war 
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into their own country? Which of these two methods is the 
more humane ?—Yours, &«., Henry Ho.ipay. 
Oak-tree House, Hampstead, N.W. 
March 2nd, 1915. 


[We do not quarrel with Mr. Holiday’s indictment 
of German methods. The open question is as to the 
most advisable means of retort, especially in view of the 
attitude and claims of neutrals.—Ep., Tue Narron.] 


WAR AND WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Your correspondent on “War and Woman Suf- 
rage,” states that after the war, the superior numbers of 
women over men would entail on women the casting vote, 
and she asks if it is fair to impose this Herculean burden on 
“our feeble shoulders.” 

Might I point out to her that there are many women who, 
with justification, lack her diffidence, and are not only 
anxious for, but alive to the necessity of the sharing with 
men those same responsibilities. I say “share,” because 
there is no such thing as woman’s casting vote. Women do 
not vote solid as a sex, but are as divided in their opinions 
as they are, apparently, over the suffrage question. 

Further, to her three statements that women are unable 
to see their opponent’s point of view, that they have a 
belief in their own infallibility, that they lack humor, I would 
reply (1) that it is men who throughout the ages have com- 
plained of that incomprehensible creature, woman; (2) that 
Miss MacWilliam’s own humility (which I see she extends 
to the majority of women) refutes her own statement; (3) 
that, in my humble opinion, women have a keener sense of 
humor than men, but that in any case, if we gave the vote 
as a reward for all these things, we should have a small 
electorate.—Yours, &c., 

GERTRUDE M, SAUNDERS. 

117, Sutherland Avenue, W., March 2nd, 1915. 





To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Your correspondent, F. FE. MacWilliam, uses the 
old fallacious argument that becausé women are numerically 
superior to men, they will have the ‘‘ casting vote on all 
questions.’’ Surely she does not imagine that all women will 
vote together against all men! She should realize that 
women will vote with their political parties just as men do; 
and will not see eye to eye with every member of their own 
sex. My experience is that a woman finds herself on very 
many occasions more in agreement with some man than with 
any woman; and that a Liberal woman would be far mcre 
likely to vote with Liberaf men than with Conservative 
women. We women have had, as is always the case, to bear 
even heavier burdens than men in these awful times. I think 
we have, on the whole, given ungrudgingly and unstintingly 
of our best, and so proved ourselves worthy citizens and true 
patriots. Surely it is not too much to hope that our country- 
men will show their faith in us, when we come to take up 
our broken lives together again after the horrors of war are 
over !—Yours, &c., 

FLoRENCE A. V. ConYBEARE. 

Oakfield Park, near Dartford, Kent. 

March 3rd, 1915. 


INOCULATION FOR TYPHOID. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Mr. McCormick has made certain statements which 
must not be left without a few words of answer. 

1. He speaks of “Wright’s serum.” Sir Almroth 
Wright’s protective treatment is a vaccine: it has nothing 
to do with any sort or kind of serum. 

2. He is silent over the fact that, of thirty-five men in the 
Expeditionary Force who have died of typhoid, thirty-four 
had not been protected within two years, and one had received 
his first dose, but not his second, when the fever got hold on 
him. None of us, surely, can doubt for one moment that 
Nature picked out the men who were not protected. 

3. In the South African War, the men who were not 
protected suffered far more heavily from typhoid fever than 
the men who were protected. 





4. He says, of the Anti-Typhoid Committee, that “a ver- 
dict was extracted from it” in favor of Sir Almroth Wright ; 
“but, mark you, sir! it reported against compulsion.” 

He seems to have stopped short at the Interim Report of 
the Anti-Typhoid Committee, which was published in 1904. 
The Final Report was published in 1912. In this Final 
Report the Committee make the following recommenda- 
tion :— 

‘* Every measure which may be considered practicable 
should be employed to extend the practice of anti-typhoid 
inoculation in the Army. In the opinion of the Committee, 
its universal application is desirable.”’ 


Why is Mr. McCormick silent over this very outspoken 
recommendation? And why is he silent over the fact, pub- 
lished on the same page of the Report, that the cases of 
typhoid among our troops in India were 5.39 per 1,000 
among the protected, and 30.4 per 1,000 among the non- 
protected ? 

5. I do not think that he is wholly justified in arguing 
from the Japanese Army in Manchuria to the British Expe- 
ditionary Force in France and Belgium. And I do not know 
on what authority he says that the Japanese went through 
the Manchurian Campaign without anti-typhoid inoculation, 
relying solely on sanitation. He may be right, or he may not. 
I want his authority: and, of course, it must be real 
authority, not hearsay. 

6. He says that “typhoid may penetrate any sanitary 
precautions.’’ Indeed it can, and does. No amount of prac- 
ticable sanitary precautions in the South African War, 
stopped the flies and the wind-blown dust from conveying 
typhoid. Besides, our soldiers fighting neither are, nor can 
be, clean. What sort of sanitation can there be for men in 
the trenches? A man passes urine and foeces on the ground, 
and they get on men’s boots, and hands, and food. Compare 
the elaborate antiseptic and aseptic ritual enforced on the 
nursing of typhoid in our hospitals here, with the disregard 
of all such precautions where an army is fighting. Typhoid, 
under the conditions of war, may be conveyed, literally, from 
hand to hand. 

7. He makes light of the fact that persons who have 
recovered from typhoid may still carry the germs of it in 
them, and thus be infective. He should read that admirable 
book, “The Carrier Problem in Infectious Diseases,’’ by 
Ledingham and Arkwright (Edward Arnold, 1912). The 
existence of typhoid carriers has been a proven fact for the 
last twelve years; they are known and studied in every 
country of the world. The ways in which they spread 
typhoid are divided, by Ledingham and Arkwright, under 
four headings: House and Street Cases, Milk-borne Cases, 
Institutional Cases, and Army Carriers. The harm done by 
typhoid-carriers is a very grave matter; they can make a 
circle of typhoid cases round them, and leave a trail of 
typhoid cases behind them. 

8. His account of Lance-Corporal Goatley is not in 
complete accordance with the facts of the case. 

9. I have already referred to the case which he quotes 
from the “ British Medical Journal” of January 9th of this 
year. 

Let me add that the Research Defence Society, a few 
months ago, published a four-page leaflet on the Protective 
Treatment against Typhoid Fever. This leaflet is approved 
by the War Office, and we have already sent out about 
350,000 copies. We have also sent it out, in French, for the 
use of Belgians in this country requiring the treatment 
before they go back to Belgium. I shall be happy to send 
copies to any of your readers who will send me a post-card, 
and to answer any questions to the best of my power.— 
Yours, &c., . 

SrerHen Pacer. 
Hon. Sec. Research Defence Society. 
21, Ladbroke Square, London, W. 
March 3rd, 1915. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Srr,—I had thoughts of leaving Mr. McCormick’s letter 
pass unchallenged. At the risk of incurring a brother’s (Sir 
Almroth Wright, who is in France) criticism by writing on his 
subject, of which I have only a lay knowledge, gleaned from 
frequent visits to the laboratory, and at the risk of laying 
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myself open to the obvious accusation of parti-pris, I desire 
to reply to three points. My relationship has also made me 
follow the evidence more closely perhaps than the ordinary 
individual. 

First, as to statistics. Before the present European war 
was dreamed of, statistics had been collected in England, 
India, South Africa (naturally the least satisfactory), Morocco, 
France (in Avignon), German South-West Africa, United States 
(Mexican Border), and Japan. These statistics, however 
treated, have always been favorable to inoculation, and it is 
to be noted that the United States, French, and Japanese 
Governments have all made inoculation compulsory in their 
armies (see “ Lancet,” May 24th, 1913; “Bulletin Acad. de 
Médecine,’’ 1911 and 1912; records furnished by Vincent ; 
and U.S.A. War Bulletin, No. 2). 

It is curious that, if, as Mr. McCormick says, Japan 
relied entirely on sanitation, that country should also have 
deemed it necessary to make inoculation compulsory. 

Professor Vincent, the well-known bacteriologist at the 
Val de Grace, and Metchnikoff took somewhat different views 
on the value of typhoid inoculation. Metchnikoff, working 
on animals, came to the conclusion that typhoid vaccine did 
not give an absolute immunity. (This has never been claimed 
by any practical user of the vaccine.) Professor Vincent, 
working on men, showed that the vaccine would protect 
against any probable amount of infection that occurred in 
such disadvantageous circumstances as were to be met with 
in Avignon or Morocco. 

It is absurd to argue that the very important discovery of 
typhoid carriers was put forward by sanitary officers so that 
inoculation might be pushed. Perhaps it may be necessary to 
state what a typhoid carrier is. A typhoid carrier, in the 
broad sense of the term, is a man who having recovered from 
the disease continues to pass out of the body typhoid bacteria, 
these bacteria having taken up their residence in such an 
organ as the gall bladder. They have been proved to propa- 
gate their species for an almost indefinite period. Such 
persons may consequently become a danger to their fellow 
beings. I may mention as an example of this, the well- 
known case of the so-called Typhoid-Mary of New York. 
This is especially the case in conditions of over-crowding as 
one experiences in armies in the field.—Yours, &c., 

C. HacBerc WriGHT. 

Reform Club, March 3rd, 1915 


THE SALARIES OF NURSES. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—I am not a nurse, but as I have recently returned 
from a hospital near Paris, I should be very grateful if you 
would allow me to express my opinion on the British Red 
Cross nurses’ war salaries. Mr. Edmund Owen in your 
last week’s excuses the reduction of the nurses’ 
salaries, from £2 2s. to £1 a week, by the British Red Cross 
Society. I consider this reduction is most unjust, when, to 
my own personal knowledge, the said Society pays, at any 
rate some, of its chauffeurs, doing ordinary routine work 
(not at the front) the sum of £2 2s. per week, plus board and 
lodging and uniforms. It*seems to me a pity that the 
Society which, as Mr. Owen states, is trustee of the funds 
that the public has so generously subscribed, has seen fit to 
economize so rigidly in the salaries of already badly paid, 
hard-working, and splendid women, when greater economies 
might better have been effected had more supervision been 
exercised over such things as the expenditure of petrol, 
tyres, hire of rooms and hotels, &c., and general manage- 
ment. But such injustice, perhaps, is only to be expected 
when the administration thereof is chiefly in the hands of 
totally untrained members of the aristocracy, assisted by 
secretariats consisting largely of artists, actors, musicians, 
and other patriotic but unsuited persons. 

I am astonished to hear that there are some illustrious 
surgeons serving at the same rate of pay as colonels, 
R.A.M.C. Surely this is scarcely adequate for them in 
their wonderful work.—Yours, &c., 


issue, 


BarBaRa Ross. 
March 4th, 1915. 


[Lack of space compels us to hold over until next week a 
letter from Mr. Israel Zangwill on “ Russia and the Jews.’’— 
Ep., Nation. | 








Poetrp. 


TWO 


a 
“T saw,’’ said John the Seer, 
“ New heaven and new earth.” But I, each day, 
Behold Thy new creation that draws near 
On every budding spray. 
Yea, down the stream of time the thundering hoofs I hear 
Of horses shining white and strangely grey, 
That bear upon their way 
The kings of death and life, the true and faithful kings. 


THE JOHNS. 


“T saw,’’ said John the Seer, 

“The Mother of all life, her travailings.’’ 

But I have seen the birth of many a year; 
And lovely childish things 

Snatched back to God, because they are so dear 
No haven can avail, save only His dark wings. 
I’ve known the fluffy palms of many springs 
Pass, like a sudden sacrament of grace. 


“T saw,’’ said John the Seer, 

“The Ever-living One, His awful face.’’ 

I in deep pools and clear 

Have plunged my look, to trace 

Faint and austere - 

in some far placeless place 

Secure from flitting time, released from narrow space, 
The First and Last, the Beauty new and old. 


“T saw,’’ said John the Seer, 

“ The dreadful judgments of His wrath unfold.’’ 

I am not thus. I know not how to fear 

That love which drew the crocus from the mould, 
Nor, whilst the skylark’s song is in mine ear, 
Can hear a sterner voice than that which told 
His own avenging hosts their fury to withhold 
From green things, grass, and trees, 

Lest hurt should fall on these ; 

And said, that when His heaven indeed was come, 
With men His tent should be, with men His wandering 


home, 
And God should heal their griefs, and wipe away each 
tear. 
EvELYN UNDERHILL. 
II. 
“Tf I will that he tarry till I come ——.’’—St. John xxi. 22. 


Aut who walked by Jesus’ side 
At the last for Jesus died ; 

He alone whom Jesus loved 
Never from the world removed ; 
He—the Church’s better part, 
He—the brave disciple-heart 
Furnishes the Lord a home, 
Till to all the world He come. 


Through the loveless centuries 

On the Saviour’s breast he lies ; 
Every whisper of His voice 

Makes that constant heart rejoice ; 
When the Church is fall’n asleep 

He still watches Jesus weep ; 

When the Church is blind with pride, 
He adores the Crucified. 


Dead and living saints are there ; 
All past faith, and all lost prayer 
Gather in the memory 

Of the Church no man can see ; 
All the answer of our race 
Shines within that morning face ; 
All the wonders of the Way 

He remembers—till That Day. 


Epwarp SaHILLITO. 
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The Gorld of Books. 


Tue “Nation” Orrice, Tuurspay NieHr. 


Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


“What is Living and What is Dead of the Philosophy of Hegel.” 
By Benedetto Croce. Translated by Douglas Ainslie. 
(Macmillan. 7s. 6d. net.) 

“Bernal Diaz del Castillo.” 
(Nash. 7s. 6d. net.) 

“Through Central Africa from East to West.” By Cherry Kearton 
and James Barnes. (Cassell. 21s. net.) 


By R. B. Cunninghame Graham. 


“The History of the Evelyn Family.” By Helen Evelyn. (Nash. 
16s. net.) 

“The Book of This and That.’? By Robert Lynd. (Mills & Boon. 
4s. 6d. net.) 

“My Life.” By Sir Hiram Maxim. (Methuen. 16s. net.) 

“The Conquering Jew.”” By John Foster Fraser. (Cassell. 6s.) 

“‘ Lodges in the Wilderness.”’ By W. C. Scully. (Jenkins. 5s. net.) 


“Poems.’”’ By Maurice Maeterlinck. Translated by Bernard 
Miall. (Methuen. 5s. net.) 

“The House of the Dead.’’ By Fyodor Dostoevsky. 

by Constance Garnett. (Heinemann. 3s. 6d. net.) 

‘Invisible Event.” By J. D. Beresford. (Sidgwick & 

Jackson. 6s.) 

““ Moyle Church Town.”” By John Trevena. 

“‘Les Origines de la Guerre Européenne.” 
(Paris: Colin. 3fr. 50.) 

‘* 


Translated 
“The 
(Mills & Boon. 6s.) 


Par Auguste Gauvain. 


* * 


Tur influence of the French Revolution on English litera- 
ture is an attractive subject, and has been studied in some of 
its aspects by the late Professor Dowden and M. Charles 
Cestre. M. Allene Gregory’s “The French Revolution and 
the English Novel,” which appears on Messrs. Putnam’s list, 
will explore a corner of the field that has not hitherto 
received much attention. In Dowden’s opinion, Godwin’s 
“Caleb Williams ” is the only novel of the days of the Revolu- 
tion, embodying the new doctrines of the time, which can be 
said to survive, for though Holcroft’s “ Anna St. Ives” and 
‘Hugh Trevor” were also inspired by the ferment of ideas 
caused by the Revolution, they have no claims to rank as 
literature. Another novelist who tried to handle the same 
theme was Robert Bage, three of whose novels—‘ Mount 
Henneth,” “ Man as he is,” and “ Hermsprong, or Man as he 
is not ’’—were included by Scott in Bannantyne’s “ Novelists’ 
Library.” But the influence of the Revolution on English 
fiction was far less fruitful than its effect upon our poetry. 

+ » * 

ANOTHER book to be published by the same firm is Miss 
Ruth Putnam’s “Alsace and Lorraine from Cesar to 
Kaiser.” Miss Putnam, who is the daughter of Mr. George 
Haven Putnam, and who has already written a standard 
biography of William the Silent, gives an account of the 
political affiliations of the Provinces from B.c. 57 to the end 


of the Franco-German War. 


* * * 


A Book which promises to throw some fresh light upon 
the European situation in 1870, is ‘A Diplomat’s Memoir of 
1870,” by Frederic Reitlinger, Jules Favre’s private secretary 
at the time. The memoir gives an account of Reitlinger’s 


escape from Paris in a balloon, and of his political mission | 


to London, where he had lengthy conversations with Glad- 
stone and Lord Granville. The book, which will be published 
by Messrs. Chatto & Windus, has been translated from the 
French by Lieutenant Henry Reitlinger. 

# * fs 

Mr. Sipney Low and Professor W. P. Ker have col- 
laborated on a biography of the late Mr. S. H. Jeyes, of 
“The Standard ’’ and the “ St. James’s Gazette,” which will 
be published shortly by Messrs. Duckworth. Mr. Jeyes was 
the author of memoirs of Lord Salisbury and Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain, and the coming volume deals with both of 
them, as well as with several surviving political leaders. 

* * * 

Ir, at the conclusion of the war, English readers remain 
ignorant of German ways of thought and German ideas, the 
fault will not be due either to our writers or our publishers. 
Almost every week a fresh book is announced on some phase 
or other of German life or thought, and if a number of these 
volumes are more partizan than judicial in tone, a fair pro- 
portion are written by men of distinction, and attempt to 
set forth what is good as well as what is bad in German 
civilization. To this latter class belongs Professor Muir- 


head’s “German Philosophy and the War,” to be published 
| shortly by Mr. Murray. Professor Muirhead’s books on 
political philosophy show how well he is qualified to discuss 
the effect of philosophical thought on national action. 
* * * 

“ SCANDINAVIA OF THE ScaNDINAVIANS,”’ by Mr. H. G. 
Leach, will be the next volume in the “Countries and 
Peoples’ series, published by the firm of Sir Isaac Pitman 
& Sons. The book ought to find many readers, for during the 
past half-century Sweden and Norway have been in the 
front rank of European literature and art, while Denmark’s 
experiments in agricultural co-operation and her industrial 


legislation deserve close attention. 


* * * 


In the introduction to a pleasant volume of essays on 
“Reticence in Literature,” just published by Mr. J. G. 
Wilson, Mr. Arthur Waugh glances at one of the serious 
faults of contemporary literary criticism. Looking back on 
some twenty-five years of journalistic “dust and desk-work ” 
he allows himself the complaint that young writers soon 
come to understand that “by very stress of necessity the 
task of current criticism begins to fade, in a year or two, into 
the kindlier tribute of appreciation.’’ How well we know that 
“kindly tribute of appreciation,’’ and how baneful is its effect 
upon the judgment of books! There are few reviewers who 
do not find it close to the ends of their pens, and few journals 
that do not make it welcome. The reasons for its existence 
are manifold. The late Profesor Churton Collins, one of the 
few men who had the courage to protest against this abuse 
of criticism, attributed it partly to log-rolling, partly to 
incompetence, and in no small degree to the pressure of a 
group of publishers—none of them in the first rank—who 
made their advertisements contingent on the appearance of 
favorable notices of their books. How serious is this restraint 
on freedom of judgment is illustrated by a remark once made 
to Collins by an editor. ‘If,’’ said the latter, “I were to 
tell the truth, as forcibly as I could wish to do, about the 
books sent to me to review, in six months my proprietors 
would be in the Bankruptcy Court.” 


* * * 


Fear of the Bankruptcy Court is not, however, the sole, 
or even the main, reason why reviewing has become, in 
Churton Collins’s words, “something which is partly dithy- 
ramb and partly rhetoric.” Tolerance has made so much 
headway in the world of books, that a “ slating”’ review is 
now almost a nine days’ wonder. A notice of even a worth- 
less book seldom goes farther than a little mild sarcasm, 
and such censorship as that dealt out by the old reviewers 
is quite unheard of. In Churton Collins’s opinion, another 
reason for this is that, as a rule, the men who write bad books 
are the men who criticize bad books, and they know that what 
they mete out in their capacity as judges to-day, is what will 
be meted out to them in their capacity as authors to-morrow. 
The result is, he says, that “the two things which never 
seem to be considered in the reviewing of to-day are the 
interests of literature and the interests of the public.” 

“It is of the utmost importance,” he continues, “ that 
those readers who are quite prepared to appreciate what 
is excellent, should be guided to what is excellent, and 
discouraged in every way from conversing with what is 
bad and inferior in literature. It is only those 
engaged in education, and more particularly in popular 
education, who can understand the extent of the mischief 
which bookmakers and the puffers of books are doing.” 

* + 

Tue lack of knowledge on the part of critics is another 
subject for Churton Collins’s strictures. He thus describes 
contemporary criticism and its practitioners :— 

‘Without standards, without touchstones, without 
principles, without knowledge, it appears to be regarded 
as the one calling for which no equipment and no training 
are needed. Such canons as these ‘critics’ have 
are the mysterious and somewhat perplexing evolutions 
of their own inner consciousness, or are derived, not from 
the study of classical writers in English, or in any other 
language, of all of whom they are probably profoundly 
ignorant, but from a current acquaintance with the writings 
of contemporaries, who are, in intelligence and _per- 
formance, a little in advance of themselves.”’ 

What English criticism now lacks is men of the type of 
Churton Collins, with the courage and candor to point out its 
weaknesses. PENGUIN. 
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THE CHURCH ARMY IN 
WAR-TIME. 





All Soldiers and Sailors are welcomed in our 


RECREATION HUTS 


CHURCH ROOMS 


in camps and barracks at home and abroad. 


All Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Wives are welcomed 
in our 


RECREATION ROOMS 


in garrison and other towns. 


WAR HOSPITAL 
in North France for Allied Wounded. 





Contributions earnestly requested for mainienance and exten- 
sion, £250 pays for a Recreation Hut; £150 fora Church Room ; 
£100 pays cost of Women’s Recreation Room for six months; 
£200 pays one week's cost of Hespital. 

Cheques crossed “ Barclays’, a/c Church Army,” to Pretendary 
Carlile, Hon, Chief Secretary, Headquarters, Bryanston Street, 
Marble Arch, London, W. 





BRITANNIC ASSURANCE Co. Ltd. 


(Established 1866.) 


Chief Offices: BROAD STREET CORNER, BIRMINGHAM. 





Extracts from the DIRECTORS’ REPORT for the year ended 
December 3ist, 1914. 


In presenting the accounts for the year ended December 
31st, 1914, the Directors are glad to congratulate Shareholders 
and Policyholders on the results of the year’s transactions, 
having regard to the trying and exceptional national conditions. 

THE WAR.—On the outbreak of hostilities, your Directors, 
acting in concert with the Associated Offices, decided that for 
the present all claims under existing policies on the lives of 
persons belonging to or subsequently joining H.M. Forces should 
be paid in full, and that no extra premium in respect of such 
policies should be imposed. H.M. Army Council expressed 
their warm appreciation of this decision. 


Cross Income 


Gross income Total Payments 
£1,483,634. 


£1,221,790. 
Total Claims Paid—£10,117,482. 


ANNUAL VALUATION.—The Annual Valuation of the Policy 
Liabilities has been made under the direction and supervision 
of the Consulting Actuary, Mr. Thomas G. Ackland, F.LA., 
F.F.A. After adding £50,000 to Investment Reserve Fund, 
and after making adequate reserves for all Policy Liabilities, in- 
cluding a special provision of £40,000 for exceptional liabilities 
arising out of the War, and from the Courts (Emergency Powers) 
Act, 1914, there remains an available surplus of £56,222. The 
surplus will provide a reversionary Bonus at the rate of 26s. 
per cent. for the year to all participating policyholders in the 
Immediate Profit Class, and make adequate provision for the 
policyholders in the Accumulated Profit Class. 
Profit is carried forward unappropriated. 


J. A. JEFFERSON, F.LA., FREDK. T. JEFFERSON, 
Secretary. Chairman and Managing Director. 


Surplus Balance 
£261,844. 


The balance of 


Good openings for energetic and reliable agents in all 
parts of the United Kingdom. 








G. P. cna Sons’ List 
DEUTSCHLAND UBER ALLES 


Compiled and Analysed, 
By JOHN JAY CHAPMAN. 2/- net 


An American Lawyer’s Answer to the Question : 


IS GERMANY MAD? 


ONE AMERICAN’S OPINION OF 
THE EUROPEAN WAR 


By FREDERICK W. WHITRIDGE. 2/6 net 


‘** An excellent summing-up of the British case.” 
—Se otsman 


MY PATH THROUGH LIFE 


By LILLI LEHMANN. 12/6 net 
Fully Illustrated. 





Mme. Lehmann gives us a volume of memoirs, 
musical and personal, which will command the 
attention of the world-wide public which the singer 
has charmed, 


ON THE FICHTING LINE 
By CONSTANCE SMEDLEY. 6/- 
A Novel of a Girl in a City Office. 





Send for New Announcement List. 


24, Bedford Street, Strand, London, W.C. 











THE NEW ‘FAITH 
By Fred Henderson 
ls. net. 


This is the book on the war for those who look to the future. Of 
books on the diplomacy and causes of the war we have had plenty 
Mr. Henderson deals with the constructive opportunities which should 
make this the greatest creative period in world history. 


A limited Library Edition at 2s. 6d. 
JARROLD & SONS, 10 & 11, Warwick Lane, Lnnden, 


Ws SS. WANTED AT ONCE for SPRING PUB- 
iii LISHING SEASON. Typed or Written. Every contri- 
bution will be read witheut delay. Write for appointment 
or send werk, in every case enclosing stamps for reply or 
return ef MS.—Address: Potter & Co., Helborn House, 
22, Gray’s Inn Road, W.C. ’Phene: Holbern 318. 


ial Assurance Com any, 
Prudential aay 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


Invested Funds - ° : . £90,000,000 
Claims Paid .- fe £118, 000 0,000 





The NATIONAL REFUGES 


and Training Ships ‘ARETHUSA’ & ‘CHICHESTER’ 
has sent its OLD BOYS 
into 70 BRITISH REGIMENTS and to 
the vessels of the BRITISH FLEETS. 
6,000 have entered Merchant Service. 
1,200 Boys and Girls now being maintained. 

The heavy increase in foed and materials has 
entailed a heavy burden on the funds. 
SPECIAL HELP 18 MUCH NEEDED. 
Patrons: Their Majesties the KING and QUEEN. 
Natienal Refuges for Homeless and Destitute Children, 
and the Training Ship ‘Arethusa.’ 

London Office: 1644 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C. 

Joint Secretaries: H. BRISTOW WALLEN, HENRY G. ‘COPELAND. 
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Rebdiewws. 
BEFORE THE DELUGE. 


‘“The Influence of King Edward, and Essays on Other 
Subjects.” By the Viscount Esuer, G.C.B., G.C.V.O. 
(Murray. 7s. 6d. net.) 


“ Untit the flood came and destroyed them all,” is the reflec- 
tion perpetually recurring in the reading of this most 
interesting volume of Lord Esher’s essays. He has here 
collected articles on a variety of subjects, dealing in the 
main with public affairs, and written in the time of tran- 
quillity before the great upheaval. More than half the book 
is occupied with discussion on military problems, or 
problems connected with Imperial defence. The organization 
and improvement of the Territorial Army, the right use of 
the Expeditionary Force, the development of the Committee 
of National Defence, the bringing in of the Dominions, the 
relation of submarine to super-Dreadnought—all these and 
many similar problems are discussed with a reasonable 
sanity and quietness which is itself a distinction. It is all 
part of a past world—gone for ever—a world which Lord 
Esher himself was hopeful might still endure, but which has 
been swept away by a cosmic catastrophe. There is sadness, 
as well as a certain irony in the continual expression in these 
essays, written but a few months back, of hope—even of 
confidence—that the catastrophe might be avoided. Thus 
scarcely a year ago, in comment upon Lord Morley’s 
“ Political Notes,’’ Lord Esher wrote :— 
“‘If men begin to realize, and women too, the mani- 
fold and intertwining bonds that link nations together— 
faith, literature, art, wealth, commerce, and, above all, as 
Lord Morley suggests, the enmeshing strands of science, 
this new century may come to understand such a phrase 
as ‘Europe our country and Great Britain our home.’ 
Why analyze or disperse the vision? It is only fools who 
see no visions, and men born old who dream no dreams.’’ 
It is courageous of Lord Esher to issue this volume at 
this time. And the courage was probably tempered by humor, 
not without regret. as he sees the reader travelling amidst 
the wrecks of broken hopes and prophecies unfulfilled. For 
the writer is here revealed as at the very antipodes of “ scare- 
mongering ”’: always, indeed, allowing for the “ off chance,” 
one in a thousand, some act of criminal folly which might 
smash Europe to pieces as Europe is being smashed to-day ; 
but always holding to the sanities which believed, until it 
was almost too late, that such criminal folly could be averted 
by reason and understanding and the healing influences of 
time. He shows himself here as one who hates war, as one 
who disbelieved in war’s approach, as one who was astonished 
at the light-heartedness and lack of imagination with which 
many distinguished persons contemplated the coming of war. 
“No man,” he affirms, “who has regard for the individual 
or collective happiness and prosperity of his fellow-country- 
men can look upon war as otherwise than as the greatest of 
all curses, and naval and military preparations for war other- 
wise than as the most odious of all necessities.” He asserts— 
what madman will deny it to-day?—in dealing with Mr. 
Norman Angell’s theories that “some glimmering of reason 
warns us that war, even victorious war, spells disaster.”” He 
reprints the article he wrote on Edward VII. for the 
“Deutsche Revue,” in which he declared that the late King 
regarded as “ midsummer madness,”’ from the point of view 
of either nation, war between England and Germany. 
“Victory to either nation would spell disaster to both.” 
He reprints, also, the statement of the sentiments of the same 
King towards those who were endeavoring to make peace 
impossible. ‘‘ The absurd Press campaigns in Great Britain 
and in Germany, carried on by men with honest and patriotic 
intentions, but ignorant and misguided, saddened and 
annoyed him.” Again and again he breaks out into appeal or 
longing for such a settlement, “the status quo of Northern 
and Central Europe, guaranteed by the Great Powers,” as 
would have removed the nightmare from which Europe was 
suffering a few months back; as would have averted a 
calamity which, to-day, has made Europe one gigantic 
cemetery, and the future of civilization there doubtful, 
precarious, and unknown. 

And the evidence strewn through these essays of 
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prophecies utterly disproved; reveal how the sanest minds 
of that vanished age were unable to predict the future, just 
as the wisest men before the French Revolution were indulg- 
ing in statements which make curious reading to-day. “It 
seems to me almost unthinkable,” wrote Lord Esher, “that 
Great Britain, or Germany, or France, should ever again 
in cold blood let loose upon each other the forces of war.” 
When pleading that this country could not expect to exercise 
influence upon European politics without an Army—a very 
doubtful argument, considering the amazing influence of 
sea-power revealed in these first few months—“it cannot 
expect,”’ wrote Lord Esher, “to exercise at one moment the 
authority of a great Power like Germany or France and at 
the same time possess that comparative immunity from attack 
which is the privilege of a Protected Power like Belgium.” 
The particular example of “immunity ”’ appears more than 
astonishing to-day. In the same way, he appeals to the Prime 
Minister to explain that the Expeditionary Force “is not 
organized or equipped for service on European battlefields,” 
and that it is “inconceivable” that this force would ever 
leave our shores in the “early stages of any war in which 
this Empire is likely to be engaged.”” On the other hand, 
some of his anticipations have been abundantly fulfilled. He 
refused to believe—arguing against Lord Morley—that Inter- 
national Congresses and the spread of cosmopolitan feeling 
had really in any degree modified the spirit of nationalism, 
and there he has been proved triumphantly correct, as he has 
seen the whole flimsy fabric of internationalism—know- 
ledge, rationalism, religion, Labor—vanish in the furnace- 
flame of war. He anticipated that “under present circum- 
stances men of different nationalities in Europe might at any 
moment take to cutting each others’ throats, without much 
more provocation than some absurd point of honor or 
etiquette in Morocco or elsewhere.” He announced that with 
the Entente “for the first time since the final overthrow of 
Napoleon in 1815,” Great Britain “has ceased to be a free 
agent, and has parted with the guardianship of her own 
soul.” “Great Britain,’ was his warning, “ may easily find 
herself obliged to take up arms in quarrels which may not 
be her own.” 

These essays are full of reasonableness, written in a 
pleasant, attractive style, suggesting, even where the 
reader totally differs from the conclusions, an openness to 
conviction, and the advance of ideas by agreement and 
discussion rather than by violence. They are full of 
happily turned expressions:—‘“ The gravest problem with 
which a sovereign has to deal—the eternal problem of making 
good use of the average man.” ‘“ Anyone can govern in a 
state of siege.” ‘“ What benefit has ever accrued to mankind 
by taking note of the failings of great men?” ‘“ Mankind 
revolts against curable, not incurable evils.” ‘“ The function 
of statesmanship is to harness political passion to the fixed 
star of political common sense, to check precipitate resolves, 
and to make all violent change a matter of compromise.” 
And there is behind all of them that curious sense which 
Lord Esher has always seemed especially to possess, whether 
writing of the Court of King Edward, or of Constitutional 
changes, or National Defence, or Lord Haldane’s great work 
at the War Office, to which he pays generous tribute—the 
noise at intervals like the sound of the sea heard battering 
perpetually on the dykes, whose security is by no means 
assured—of the “ millions behind,” the “ disinherited,” the 
“ great vistas of poverty” which are the “horrid bases’”’ of 
our civilization, in whose interests Edward VII. himself 
refused all waste, whose demands for life and larger equalities 
might some day sweep aside all the pleasant society amidst 
which these essays were born. 

In addition to the military essays the book contains Lord 
Esher’s essay on Edward VII., with the account of an astonish- 
ing education, compared to which that of John Stuart Mill 
was riotous and humane. Lord Esher also reprints the letters 
(issued originally under a pseudonym in the “Times”) in 
which he endeavored to ensue peace in the combat over the 
composition and powers of the House of Lords. There is 


much here that a Radical would delight in answering. But 
the author would be the first to agree that such polemic 
belongs to yesterday or to-morrow: that it would be inappro- 
priate to discuss the future of the British Constitution, when 
all men should be concerned with the survival of the British 
Empire. 


C. F. G. M. 
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LONDON. 
NOW READY PRICE SIXPENCE WILD’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL. J. B. 


SPECIAL NUMBER 


PUNCH 


With Supplement entitled: 


“OUR VOLUNTARY ARMY” 
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HIS issue contains some fifty 
Humorous Illustrations of 


VOLUNTEERS -- 
-- TERRITORIALS 
KITCHENER’S ARMY 
by Leech, Keene, Sir John Tenniel, 


L. Raven-Hill, F. H. Townsend, 
G. D. Armour, etc. 


<fo 
ON SALE EVERYWHERE BUY IT TO-DAY 











WILD, C.C., Man. Direo., 34-40, Lud- 
gate Hill, E.O. 





BATH. 


WALDRON’S Private Hotel, Queen’s Sq. 
Nr. Park and Mineral Baths. 


BELFAST. 


IMPERIAL HOTEL. Most Centrally 
Situated. 


AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 


IDEAL RESIDENCE. RESIDENT PHYSICIAN. 
Sun Lounge. Turkish Baths. Massage. 
Lift. 











BOURNEMOUTH. 

SILVERHOW. - Boarding Est. West Cliff 
Gardens. From 35s. week. 

THE QUEEN, Bath Road. Miss Tye. 
Central. Board and Residence, 35s. 6d. 
to 3 guineas weekly. 


BRIGHTON. 
THE HOTEL METROPOLE. Fred. T. 


Pamment, Manager. 


CHELTENHAM. 


ELLENBOROUGH HOUSE. Private 
Hotel. Close to Spa and Concerts. Tel. 
1071. Tariff. Mrs. Merrett. 








EDINBURGH. 
ROYAL HOTEL (MacGregor’s) Sceot- 


land’s leading Hotel. 


EDINBURGH HYDROPATHIC, Slate- 
ford. On Craiglockhart Estate. 200 


Visitors. Trams to City 2d. 
FOLKESTONE 


DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, Marine Parade, 
Sea Front. Inclusive terms, 6s. per day. 
Garage. Proprietor, C. Hall. 


- —— 


LEEDS. 
HOTEL METROPOLE. 2 minutes’ walk 
from either station. 


LIVERPOOL. 
LAURENCE’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL. 


‘layton Square. 





COMPTON HOTEL, Church Street. The 
most comfortable. 





LYNTON (Devon). 
ROYAL CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL. 
Grounds 9 acres. 


MARGATE. 
QUEEN’S HIGHCLIFFE. Leading family 
hotel, unique position, facing sea; excel- 


lent catering.—Tel. “Ozone.” Leon 
Adutt, Dir. 





MATLOCK. 


ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Turkish, Continen- 
tal, and Electric Baths. 


SMEDLEY’S HYDRO Establishment. 
Estab. 1853. H. Challand. 

OLDHAM HOUSE HYDROS. Tennis, 
Bowls, Baths. From 5s. 





SILLOTH-ON-SOLWAY. 


GOLF HOTEL. First-class family hotel. 
Garage and stabling. ‘Phone 8 Silloth. 
W. Dyer, Proprietor and Manager. 


SOUTHPORT. 
ROWNTREE’S CAFE, Lord St. Hot 
Lunch, Afternoon Teas. Tel. 647. 


—,s WARWICK, 


THE “DALE” HOTEL. Temperance. 
Shakespeare Country. 


WHITBY. 


LEESHOLME TEMPERANCE BOARD- 
ING HOUSE. 8. Palframan, Proprie- 


tress. 
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A CHAPTER OF GERMAN HISTORY. 


‘‘Prederic the Great and Kaiser Joseph.” By HaRoip 
TEMPERLEY. (Duckworth. 5s. net.) 


Dr. Vrxocraporr, stung by the contempt that German 
politicians and German scholars were flinging at their 
Eastern neighbor and enemy, wrote a letter lest autumn, 
reviewing the several occasions on which Germany had sum- 
moned Russia to her aid. He began with the War of 
Emancipation, when the people of East Prussia wanted 
nothing so much as to see the Cossacks on the horizon. But 
he might have gone back to an earlier incident, to a crisis in 
which Russia played an important part in preserving the 
unity of Germany. The story is told by Mr. Temperley in 
this volume, the result of close study of the despatches at 
the Record Office, written for the most part in the Royal 
Library at Berlin. It is full of interest at the present 
moment, in respect of the relations of Prussia and Austria 
with Russia, and of all three Powers with Poland. 

In October, 1763, King Augustus III., of Poland, died, 
and Catherine, who had murdered and succeeded the Tsar 
Peter III., made a treaty with Frederic which, among other 
things, regulated the Polish succession. Catherine then put 
her old lover, Stanislas Poniatowski, on the throne. Some 
of the Polish nobles rebelled, and Catherine got drawn into 
war with Turkey, who gave shelter to the rebels. Austria, 
already sufficiently alarmed by the prospect of a Russian 
Poland, was thus menaced by further aggression (Russia con- 
quered and occupied all Moldavia), and Frederic the Great, 
Russia’s ally, was himself seriously concerned for the balance 
of Power. Meanwhile, the Emperor Joseph had occupied a 
part of Polish territory without opposition from the King 
of Poland. The fear of Russian expansion drew Prussia and 
Austria together, and Frederic found himself in the position 
of arbiter. He suggested, as a compromise, that all three 
Powers should help themselves to Polish territory, and 
though Maria Theresa had scruples, her son and her chief 
adviser were free from any troubles of conscience. The first 
treaty of. partition was accordingly signed in August, 1772. 
Frederic took 644 square miles with 600,000 inhabitants ; 
Catherine about three times as much territory with 1,800,000 


inhabitants; Austria, 1,400 square miles with 3,000,000 | 


inhabitants. Prussia was the chief gainer in strength, for 
West Prussia was strategically invaluable, Russia in quantity, 
Austria in wealth, for her share included the rich salt mines 
of Wieliscka. On this ground Frederic the Great represented 
the transaction as inaugurating a new era of international 
justice and good feeling. If anybody wants to read a whole- 
hearted defence of Catherine’s conduct, he will find it in the 
Essay published by Lord Salisbury in the “Quarterly 
Review” for April, 1863. (Lord Salisbury argued that 
Catherine only took back territory of which the Poles had 
despoiled Russia, and that in their historical relations it was 
the Russians who had been the victims and the Poles who had 
been the aggressors.) The project of partition, though the 
proposal came from Frederic the Great, was apparently 
older; both Austria and Sweden had suggested it at different 
times. Voltaire strongly approved and gave Frederic the 
credit for the scheme; Rcusseau condemned it, and Lord 
Morley has given the opinion that “ his influence has been one 
of the main causes of the illogical sympathy of democratic 
Europe for one of the most pestilent of aristocratic 
ments.” 

The first partition of Poland would have been followed 
by the partition of Bavaria, if the Kaiser Joseph had had 
his way. Joseph is an interesting character. When he met 
Frederic the Great he wrote to his mother that Frederic was 
a genius, but a rascal, and Frederic said of him, that he was 
full of energy and rashness, and a firebrand who would set 
Europe aflame when he had the power. Impartial opinion 
would not quarrel with either verdict. Joseph’s energy had its 
good as well as its bad manifestations. He was a friend to 
the peasant ; he reformed the prisons, built schools, and took 
a great part in abolishing serfdom. That is no bad record for 
a ruler, and it found its reward in the gratitude that made 
his portrait as familiar a feature on the cottage walls as the 
portrait of the Virgin. But, unhappily, Joseph was a big 
Austrian, adventurous and unscrupulous, and his ambitions 
were encouraged when his mother, Maria Theresa, put him 
at the head of the army in the hope of diverting him from 


govern- 











other enterprises in which he was giving trouble at home. 
He set his heart on a great slice of Bavaria, and determined 
to take it by one means or another on the death of the last 
Elector, Max Joseph. The simplest plan seemed to be an 
accommodation with Max Joseph’s successor, and a treaty was 
arranged under which Austria was to receive the richest third 
of Bavaria and, in return, to give liberal subsidies to Karl 
Theodor’s embarrassingly large family of bastards. But this 
partition, unlike the other, touched the interests of Prussia, 
and Frederic the Great determined to resist it. The small 
German States rallied round him as the defender of the 
liberties of Germany, and though the conqueror of Silesia 
was under no illusion as to his motives, he was happy enough 
to accept this gratifying réle. The war that followed is known 
as the Potato and Plum war, because the soldiers of each side 
devoted more time to stealing and deserting than to fighting. 
Frederic was now an old man of sixty-six, and older than his 
years, and he conducted the campaign on different principles 
from those that are associated with his name in the Seven 
Years’ War. He seemed to have lost his vigor, his instinct for 
bold initiative, and the war became a stalemate, without any 
battle of importance, to his disadvantage as the attacking 
party. Lord Sydenham called it a startling instance of the 
influence of fortifications in the early stages of war, and 
students of the campaign in Flanders will note this example 
of the efficacy of entrenched lines. Mr. Temperley remarks 
that this campaign seems to have escaped the notice of 
Clausewitz, but he adds that it must be regarded as an excep- 
tion to the general conditions of eighteenth century warfare. 
Frederic gained his end, not by war but by diplomacy. A 
peace was arranged in a Congress at Teschen, by which Joseph 
renounced all claim to the inheritance of Bavaria, and certain 
territorial readjustments were made in his favor and in favor 
of Prussia. But the most important fact about the negotia- 
tions was that Frederic, baffled in war, called in Russia to 
aid his diplomacy, and that Russia exercised a commanding 
voice in the Congress. The diplomatic introduction of Russia 
into Germany was thus the price that Germany paid for the 
defeat of Austrian aggression. 





NEW FRANCE. 


‘‘Makers of New France.” By CHARLES DAWBARN. (Mills 

& Boon. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Amone Mr. Dawbarn’s seventeen “ Makers of New France” 
there are a dressmaker, Madame Paquin; a lady barrister, 
Mdlle. Miropolsky ; six statesmen, President Poincaré, and 
MM. Delcassé, Briand, Clemenceau, Jaurés, Barthou; a 
soldier, General Joffre; two savants, Metchnikoff and 
Bergson; two men of letters, Anatole France and Jean 
Finot ; a new Haussmann, M. Delanney, with town-planning 
ambitions far in advance of the Bonapartist builder’s; a 
flying man, Blériot; an actor, Guitry; and a dramatist, 
Eugéne Brieux, a social philosopher of the stage. As Mr. 
Dawbarn himself remarks, the list could easily be enlarged. 
That is just the danger of it. English writers on living 
French celebrities—as some of Mr. Dawbarn’s contempo- 
raries have found to their cost—run the risk of descent to 
the level of a glorified ‘‘Who’s-Who.” The vein has been 
diligently worked out. In a sense, our author’s personages 
are “makers,” all of them, and the France they adorn is, 
in a sense, “new.” Yet, in what precise sense is the name 
“Maker” applicable even to the world’s foremost? The 
greatest man of antiquity was the “ Maker ” of an Imperialist 
despotism, whose advent neither he nor his antagonists who 
slew him could prevent. We draw the ocean tide, say the 
foam-drops, sparkling on the running waves. 

If at this moment there be in France a man worthy the name 
“Maker,” that man is the second on Mr. Dawbarn’s list, 
General Joffre—only another Joffre could replace him. His 
name will endure as long as the rise of New France and of 
New Europe has any charm for the historic imagination. 
But, by his side, there is an anonymous Maker of New France 
—the piou-piouw in the trenches, no mere mechanical, un- 
thinking “cannon food” (to borrow the Junkers’ brutish 
imagery), but the intelligent, well-bred camarade of the 
commander he obeys to the death, well knowing what he 
stands for in the fate of mankind. Far be it from us, how- 
ever, to attempt an estimate of the comparative values of the 
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Permanent Coal. 


A Clever Invention: An Inexpensive 

Appliance, Suitable for all Coal-Grates, 

which Saves Scuttles upon Scuttles 
of Coal. 


A* exceedingly clever invention by a North-country 

scientist bids fair to revolutionise all existing ideas of 
coal consumption. It is suitable for grates of all kinds and 
sizes (including kitchen ranges), and only costs 3s., or 3s. 6d. 
post free. 


No Alteration in Appearance of Fire. 
No Treatment of Fuel. No Special 
Installation, or Renewal. 


The Incandescent Fire Mantle is a device of special 
design and composition, fully protected by Patent, which is 
simply placed in the centre of any grate. It scientifically 
utilises the heat energy created by the combustion of the 
coal, which, instead of flying up the chimney, as is the case 
with the larger portion of such energy in ordinary grates, 
is made to bring the mantle to incandescent heat. Thus 
there lies in the centre of the fire a white-hot mass of what 
may be termed everlasting coal, throwing off more heat than 
coal alone can give, yet absolutely unburnable, and as good 
at the end of twelve months as it is the first day. The 
appearance of the fire is in no way altered; the manile is 
completely covered by the surrounding coal, and its presence 
cannot be detected. No INsTraLLatTiOoN, ALTERATION, OR 
SpeciaL TREATMENT OF THE FUEL OR THE GRATE IS 
Necessary. There is no recurring expenditure of any kind ; 
when once you have purchased the fire mantle at its modest 
price of 3s. you can enjoy for ever a beautifully bright and 
hot fire at an enormous saving of coal. The mantle is placed 
into the grate with exactly as much—and no more—trouble 
than it is to put on a lump of coal. It requires no attention 
or care of any kind. 


Remarkable Test Figures, 


As the result of a recent strictly supervised test upon 
modern grates, it was found that the average consumption of 
coal per grate in the ordinary grate (eight grates were experi- 
mented upon in this particular test) was 34 lbs. of coal for a 
period of 11 hours. On the following day one of the new 
fire mantles was placed in each of these same grates, and the 
coal consumption per grate for a period of 125 hours was 
then found to have been reduced to 19 lhs. 3 ozs., whilst the 
heat was greater. 


Saves its Cost in a Few Days. 


The price of the Incandescent Fire Mantle is 3s. (3s. 6d. 
post free), which small sum is saved back in a few days. The 
mantle lasts for an indefinite time and can be used in grates 
of any size, pattern, or construction. On account of the pro- 
portionate saving in postage, two mantles can be despatched 
post free to any address in the kingdom on receipt of 6s. 6d., 
and three for only 9s. At this time of enforced economy, 
and with the additional danger of the present high coal prices 
rising still further, the great saving effected by the 
Incandescent Fire Mantle should not be neglected. Orders 
and remittances to be addressed to The Incandescent Fire- 
Mantle Syndicate (Dept. 64), 9, Station Parade, Queen's 
Road, Peckham, London, S.E. 








HARROD’S STORES, LTD. 

THE Twenty-fifth Annual General Meeting of this Company 
was held on the 26th ult. on the Company’s premises, Brompton 
Road, S.W., Sir Alfred J. Newton, Bart., the Chairman, 
presiding. 

In moving the adoption of the report and accounts, the 
Chairman said in the present year the insurance and the 
insurance for national health remained at the same figure. 
Rent, rates, taxes, and water, £49,050, showed a decrease of 
£1,364. Salaries and wages, etc., were reduced by £1,851, and 
stood at £329,964. There was also a reduction in printing and 
stationery, which stood at £103,890. The general trade expenses 
were increased by £1,589. The other items were practically the 
same as before. The repairs atid renewals, £16,040, was a 
reduction of £5,262. He wished to impress on shareholders 
that the repairs had not been neglected. The total reduction 
of working expenses amounted to £14,481. On the other side 
the gross profit stood at £873,513, a reduction of £19,384. They 
had received a little more for rents, and they had also received 
from dividends on investments (including ordinary shares of 
Dickins & Jones, Ltd.) £21,433, or £17,521 in excess of last year. 
They had carried to the balance sheet £309,226, or £14,045 
more than last year. Turning to the balance sheet, the capital 
had been increased by 700,000 £1 5 per cent. cumulative 
preference shares. The reserve fund stood at £1,497,672. 
Various deductions were made from that in accordance with 
the resolution carried at the last meeting. The allowances to 
the dependants of the staff serving with his Majesty’s Forces, 
and the subscription to the War and Patriotic Funds repre- 
sented £4,457. He ventured to estate that there were very few 
business houses which could show such a Roll of Honour, for 
they now had about 800 employees serving with the colors. 
Coming to the pension funds, that for managers and buyers was 
£32,830, half of which was paid by the managers and half by the 
Company. The pension fund for the staff stood at £10,535, 
and was provided by the Company. In regard to the sinking 
funds the amount charged against revenue was no ‘less than 
£14,499, and he reminded them that that amount was practically 
the working charge against profits. On the assets and expendi- 
ture side sundry leaseholds had cost during the year £46,952. 
The Company had expended on freehold property at Barnes 
£6,070. They were compelled to put up new depositories, and 
as these buildings were of a payin dheqeaten, and being on 
their own property, the board had little hesitation in meeting 
that demand. In regard to the plant and fixtures the last 
account was £485,893, and the expenditure on the year £483, 
making £486,377. Horses, vans, and motors, after allowing for 
depreciation, accounted for £34,716, an increase of £8,227. The 
sundry debtors stood at £457,143, an increase over last year of 
£41,208. That was accounted for to a great extent by the war 
contracts, and he need scarcely tell them that that amount was 
perfectly secure. The investments stood in the account at 
£839,752, which included 333,275 Ordinary shares of £1 each 
in Dickins & Jones, and 54,000 Deferred shares of 1s. each in 
Harrod’s (Buenos Aires), Ltd. These investments were taken 
at cost. Unfortunately the Company’s investments in Consols 
and similar stock were not now worth what they stood at in the 
tooks, but the difference in amount was not very great. The 
great bulk of the Company’s investments was in their own 
property, which instead of being depreciated had on the contrary 
considerably appreciated in value. The stocks in hand stood 
at £632,275, of which £42,046 represented military stock. 
Referring to the trade of the Company in the past year he said 
that when the war burst so unexpectedly upon the country it was 
but natural to anticipate that the business of the Company 
must recessarily be adversely influenced, and the directors, 
managers, and staff considered the desirability of effectin 
economies. Some departments, such as fashion, furnishing, aaa 
luxuries, were materially affected; but such was the extra- 
ordinary resilience of their business that whilst some depart- 
ments suffered a deficiency, that was in part made up by other 
departments which retained their full activity. 

Mr. F. H. Harvey Samuel seconded the resolution, which 
was agreed to. 
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makers and the made in an infinite series of interactions. 
We pass on the riddle to Mr. Dawbarn’s metaphysician, and 
point to an analogous double meaning in the word new. 
“New” France is old France discovered. The qualities of 
seriousness beneath the veil of gaiety, of calm self-control, 
dogged endurance, that have excited the world’s surprise are 
no new birth in the character of the French people. They 
are the invisible writing made legible by the fire of war. 
The France of 1915 is new to strangers whose knowledge of 
the country is based on the impressions of a boulevard trip. 


It is anything but new to Mr. Dawbarn, who has the double | 


meaning in mind, and whose knowledge of the French people 
is derived from many years of steady, straight, wholly 
conscientious work among them, and from his friendship 
with representative Frenchmen in politics, art, and letters— 
including, with one possible exception, the distinguished 


people whose characters and careers are sketched in this | 


volume. For, in a well-written introduction, wherein he 
sums up the lessons of his biographical articles, Mr. Daw- 
barn contrasts the “ tenacity, dignity, attachment to a high 
ideal,” the vitality of the French, with the melancholy fore- 
bodings of decadent poets and prosers, of the statisticians 
who, overlooking the distinction between quality and 
quantity, have been shaking their heads over the fall in the 
roll of births. Mr. Dawbarn makes short work of 


‘the petit crevé, that sad and cynical young man whose pose 
was pessimism, and whose aim in life, if he had one at all, 
was unmitigated self-indulgence.” 

Not a decadent France is it of which Mr. Dawbarn 
writes in many appreciative passages, such as the follow- 
ing :— 

“France was moved to fight because she loved peace. 
She wished to abolish war by making it unnecessary 
to fight again. With this feeling deep in their hearts, the 
tradesman and the peasant, the deputy and the concierge, 
the poor widow and the wealthy bourgeoise, gave up their 
sons. Under no other banner but that of peace and civiliza- 
tion would the nation have marched as one man. Each 
recognized not only the sacredness of the cause, but its final 
and peremptory character.”’ 


They are all, in their own ways, making the new France— 
that is to say, developing the “inherent” capacities, as our 
author calls them, of the race. After the war, the time will 
come for putting into execution the plans which M. Delanney, 
Prefect of the Seine, has been devising for the partial recon- 
struction, the sanitation, and the beautifying of Paris. 
Among them are plans for new boulevards, radiating into 
the country, to a vast circumference of gardens and wood- 
land. It is just the sort of municipal enterprise—esthetic 
and economic in one—that would captivate an artistically 
gifted and humane people in their victorious recoil from the 
horror of all this butchery. Mr. Dawbarn tells us that 
before the outbreak of war, M. Delanney started the pre- 
liminary part of his task, the removal—talked and talked 
about by his predecessors ever since 1870—of the ring of 
“ stifling,’ obsolete fortifications. It may be noted that a 
like project for London is seriously considered. 

This regeneration of urban life is a task in which French- 
women—had they the requisite official position—could give 


most signal help. Their successes in the numberless walks | 


of business, public and private, including the management 
of large commercial establishments, are a commonplace. But 
they have still to make their way in many important 
branches of the public service. Mdlle. Miropolsky’s career 
at the Paris Bar, described in Mr. Dawbarn’s interesting 
sketch, suggests many a reform that may be effected through 
the agency of women. The first French lady barrister was 
inscribed in the first year of the century. Mdlle. Miropolsky 
was the sixth. There are now about forty lady advocates in 
Paris; some in regular attendance at the Courts, others 
engaged as law teachers and legal advisers. Mdlle. Miro- 
polsky’s practice, our author says, is one of the most lucra- 
tive at the Paris Bar. This clever advocate, taught by her 
experience in children’s cases, divorce cases, and others in 
which women’s interests are at stake, pleads for the appoint- 
ment of women-jurors. Indifferent to the “ suffragette ” 
agitation, she is keenly alive to the significance of a liberal 
career for women in the national services as an element in 
the development of new France. 


The making of a new France proceeds pari passu 








with the making of a new England. Gone for ever, Mr. 
Dawbarn remarks, are the Franco-English suspicions, 
jealousies, fears, depreciations, mockeries that were the 
stock-in-trade of the stage and the caricaturist press. On 
the ground that he was “a friend of England,” M. 
Clemenceau once lost his seat in the Var. It says much for 
the “ Tiger’s” pluck that he never swerved from his Anglo- 
phile attitude. His only grudge against England was her 
attachment to voluntary enlistment. Said he to our 
author, after the passage of the Three Years Bill, “ France 
has shown the way, it is for England to decide.” He feared 
lest “ persistence in the voluntary system might nip in the 
bud the fair promise of the Entente.’”’ We should like to 
hear M. Clemenceau’s opinion now. More than two million 
Regulars and Territorials under arms, rising to the three 
millions estimated—such is the announcement in the War 
Office White Book just published. M. Clemenceau’s mind 
may be at ease. The brilliant result should give the death- 
blow to the conscriptional superstition. 

Unlike M. Clemenceau, the three or four foremost figures 
in our author’s group can hardly be described as politicians, 
at least in the strict party sense. Even M. Barthou, the 
eloquent ex-Premier, would decline the title. As for party 
rewards, he would be happier in a fifth floor well stored with 
books than in an official palace. Delcassé, also contemptuous 
of party labels, loved power, for the sake of the revanche, of 
which he never spoke—being in this respect unlike his foe, 
“The Tiger,” who in a public speech near the end of the 
forty-four years’ truce, and when a trained ear might detect 
the first faint mutter of the coming storm, declared he would 
never preach peace while “a land that once was French 
bristled with foreign bayonets.” Poincaré, but nominally 
a party man, was the statesman, come in due time, to put in 
force, if need were, the large though unexercised powers of 
a constitutional President. Joffre the Silent—“ grand- 
father” of the piou-piou in the trenches, the biggest man 


| of them all, one of Matthew Arnold’s “simple great 


ones ”—was “making ”’ a “new” France when he dismissed 
five generals for incompetency at manceuvres, made an end 
of the system of secret reports (a form of espionage) that 
disgraced the Army during and after the Combes régime, 
and promoted Roman Catholics to high command—Pau, for 
example, and Castelnau, first-rate generals now at the front. 

In Corneille’s tragedy, the fierce, abrupt “qu'il 
mourut ’’! uttered by Horatius the father—as from the iron 
heart of old Rome—never fails to evoke the plaudits of the 
Comédie Frangaise. At a recent “ war performance’’ of the 
play, the three words were welcomed with a wild enthusiasm. 
Now let us take a few words, uttered as from the human, 
and equally heroic, heart of “new” France. Thirty men 
volunteered for an errand whence none of them hoped to 
return. They were too many. So they drew lots. “ You 
know what you have to do,” said “ Grandfather ” Joffre to 


the chosen three or four. “ Yes: mon Général.” “ Well: go.” 
They saluted, and went. But General Joffre followed them, 
stopped them at his tent door, opened his arms: “ Depuis 


quand,” said he, “depuis quand les enfants s’en vont ils a 
la mort sans embrasser leur pére?” What became of them? 
Theirs is the anonymous renown of the multitudes—Latin 
and English and Teuton alike—who have ceased from strife, 
and found reconciliation in their rest. 





THE INCREDIBLE CHINESE. 


‘*Home Life in China.” By Isaac TayLor HEADLAND. 
(Methuen. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Most of us are familiar with the broader antithesis of East 

and West: the West is hustling, progressive, and looks to 

the future cf the race; whilst the contemplative East 

worships its ancestors and leaves unnecessary babies to 

perish on the roadside. Mr. Headland, in his entertaining 


book on Chinese home life, introduces us to some 


further perversities. The Chinese, he tells us, read from 
right to left, and from bottom to top; wear white instead 
of black when they go into mourning; shake their own 
hands when they meet a friend, and drink their soup at the 
end instead of at the beginning of dinner. To understand a 
creature so contrary seems surely beyond our powers ; if the 
Chinaman’s soul is like his customs, it must remain for ever 
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PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 

THE sixty-sixth Annual General Meeting of this Company 
was keld on the 4th inst., at Holborn Bars, E.C. 

Mr. Thomas C. Dewey, the Chairman of the Company, 
presided, and, in moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, said that when he had the pleasure of addressin 
them twelve months ago, he had not only the satisfaction o 
presenting a very favorable report for the year 1913, but he 
was also able to express the hope that the commercial depres- 
sion which had been experienced had well-nigh reached its 
limit, and that the prospect for 1914 was of a most encouragin 
character. In the first half of 1914 his hope was fully justified, 
and their returns during that period pointed to a most suc- 
cessful and indeed a record year. But to-day they met under 
the shadow of that terrible struggle, which during the past six 
months had shaken Europe to its very foundations, and they 
had not only to mourn the loss of many of their bravest and 
best, but the war had to be prosecuted at an enormous cost. 

It was in the time of stress and strain that true strength 
became apparent, and anyone who would siudy the really 
seamathalle report now presented would readily see how great 
was the strength of the Company. 

During the first seven months of the year their results 
were phenomenal, business was constantly increasing in 
volume, and, had this continued, they would certainly have 
had a record in every department. 

The total income of the Company was £17,196,088, being 
an increase of £628,479 over that of the previous year. The 
most noteworthy item in this increase was that of the indus- 
trial weekly and monthly premiums received, which amounted 
to £301,746 more than in the year 1913. Only twice before in 
the history of the Company had this increase been exceeded, 
viz., in 1883 and in 1906, in which years, however, owing to 
their method of collection, there were 53 weeks’ instead of 52 
weeks’ collections. Of the total income no less than £13,211,827 
came from premiums. For the first time the premiums re- 
ceived in the Ordinary Branch exceeded £5,000,000, and the 
premiums in the Industrial Branch exceeded £8,000,000. 

In the Ordinary Branch 65,751 new policies were issued, 
producing a new premium income of £424,353, and assuring 
£6,318,848. Of this one-sixth, or more than £1,000,000, was 
under policies assuring sums ranging from £500 to £20,000. 

The total number of policies in force in the Ordinary 
Branch was 922,505, assuring, with bonus, £102,940,771. 

In the Industrial Branch the total number of policies had 
turned the 20 million mark, the exact number in force being 
20,085,010, assuring, exclusive of bonus, the sum _ of 
£263,739,424. The number of new policies issued during the 
year again exceeded 2,000,000, assuring a maximum sum of 
£32,291,598. A feature of the new business had been the large 
number of monthly premium policies which had been issued. 

The claims for the year amounted to £7,388,508, of which 
over £2,800,000 were due to maturing endowments. The claims 
paid exceeded those for 1913 by £482,690, but were, neverthe- 
less, considerably below those expected in both Branches. 

It was very satisfactory to be able to report that the 
expense ratio in both branches had again been reduced. 

The year’s business must be considered as highly satis- 
factory, in view of the exceptional conditions. To the casual 
observer, accustomed to the enormous figures of the Prudential, 
it perhaps presented but few striking features. He would 
impress upon them, however, the fact that the premiums 
received in the Industrial Branch during a year, of which five 
months were occupied in warfare, exceeded those of the pre- 
vious year by over £300,000. This was a great achievement, and 
a wonderful tribute to the outdoor staff of the Company. 

The outbreak of the war was of momentous interest to 
the Company. With 21,000,000 policies on lives comprising 
all classes of the population and drawn from all parts of the 
United Kingdom, and with invested funds of over £91,000,000, 
the difficulties which faced the Company at the outset could 
hardly be over-estimated. That a large number of its policy- 
holders would be engaged in the oelnal fighting was inevitable. 
There was every reason to believe that the dangers which 
would be incurred by combatants would be much greater than 
those experienced in previous wars With these facts before 
them, it was a grave responsibility to decide whether the con- 
dition on the policies excluding war risks was to be waived or 
not. The Directors, however, considering the question from a 
national standpoint, decided not to charge any extra premium 
to existing Industrial policy-holders. That the mpany 
should voluntarily have made this concession, which may affect 
some 700,000 policies, was evidence that it was shouldering 
its full share of the burden that had been cast upon the 
country. 

In the Ordinary Branch it was decided that for existin 
policies on the lives of members of the Regular Army — 
Navy, the first £250 of assurance should be subject to no extra 
premium, and that £5 5s. per cent. should be charged on the 
excess over £250. For existing policies on the lives of all 
other members of H.M. Forces, including Territorials and 
Kitchener’s Army, it was agreed that no ‘extra premium 
should be charged. 

The generous treatment of its policy-holders on the sea 
and at the front had up to the present time involved the pay- 
ment of claims in both branches amounting to upwards of 
£150,000 on cver 7,000 lives. 

It would be seen from the valuation report that the 
stringency of their valuation basis had been maintained. Net 
premiums only had been valued, and the rate of interest 
assumed had been 3 per cent. When it was remembered that 
the actual rate earned on the whole of their funds was 4 per 





cent. after deduction of income tax, it would be seen that the 
surplus interest available for future profit must be very 
considerable. 

The sickness assurance business carried on in connection 
with members of the Prudential Approved Societies had been 
valued on the same basis as last year. The sickness rates had 
been favorable, and the funds in hand were 58 per cent. in 
excess of the estimated liability, it had, however, been con- 
sidered advisable to carry nothing to profit, but to continue to 
strengthen the fund until it was beyond any reasonable 
possibility of loss. 

The surplus in the Ordinary Branch was £1,794,953, and 
after deducting the amount brought forward, viz., £153,230, 
the profit for the year was shown as £1,641,723. This surplus 
would have been more than sufficient to provide a bonus at 
the same rate as last year, but, in view of the uncertainty of 
the outlook, it was decided that a substantial amount should 
be allotted to the investments reserve fund and an increased 
amount carried forward. Having thus so far as possible 
guarded against all contingencies, it was felt that a bonus of 
£1 10s. per cent. on the sum assured could be safely declared. 

The total assets of the Company, as shown in the Balance 
Sheet, were £91,202,344, being an increase of £4,209,341 during 
the year. 

Referring to the subject of depreciation in investment 
prices, the Chairman stated they had in the past carried large 
sums to Investment Reserve Funds in both branches for the 
purpose of protecting the funds against the continued fail in 
prices, and this policy had been pursued down to the present 
time. On several occasions they had adopted the policy of 
applying portions of these reserves to writing down such of 
the securities as they thought advisable. They had during 
the last six years written down their securities by more than 
£5,000,000, and they ended the year 1913 with investment 
reserve funds of £1,000,000 in the combined Branches. 

The question as to the best method of dealing with the 
depreciation was one to which the Board had “given much 
careful consideration. 

In view of the considerations stated, the Board considered 
it was not advisable to write down the values of the funds 
again this year, but that all available profits should be 
carried to the Investment Reserve Funds. They were 
strengthened in coming to this conclusion by the fact that the 
Saenl of Trade has suggested that the market prices ruling 
on 3lst December, 1913, might be taken as a criterion. A 
sum of £500,000 was accordingly added to the Reserve Fund 
in the Ordinary Branch, bringing it to the total of £1,000,000, 
and the sum of £250,000 to the Bethel Fund in the Industrial 
Branch, bringing it to the total of £750,000. Their total 
Investment Reserve Funds thus stood at the substantial sum 
of £1,750,000, and, in addition, a further reserve of £300,C00 
had been set aside in the Industrial Branch to meet certain 
indefinite liabilities caused through the passing of the Courts 
(Emergency Powers) Act. 

The Company had set aside this year the sum of no less 
than £1,050,000, or nearly £1,200,000, if the increased 
emount carried forward was taken into account, to meet the 
altered conditions induced by the war. The accomplishment of 
these results must necessarily involve some sacrifice on the 
part of both Shareholders and Policy-holders, and some depar- 
ture from the high standard of bonus distribution they had 
aimed to attain. The amount of Bonus distributable under 
their Profit Sharing Scheme would be reduced from £600,000, 
the amount distributed last year, to £300,000. 

The amount of divisible profit in the Industrial Branch was 
£300,000 less than in the previous year, £200,000 had to be 
withheld from the Policy-holders, £50,000 from the Outdoor 
Staff, and £50,000 from the Shareholders. This amount of 
£50,000 represented a reduction of 1s. in the Shareholders’ 
Bonus and was equivalent to a reduction of 5 per cent. per £1 
share. 

With regard to the purchase of securities during the year 
1914, the amount invested was rather less than for some years 
past. They had, however, invested over £6,500,000 to yield on 
the average well over 5 per cent., while the end of the year was 
marked by the purchase of £800,900 War Loan. 

Eighty-eight per cent. of their funds were in securities of 
the United Kingdom and the Colonies and the United States 
of America; the remaining 10 per cent. being in the securities 
of the rest of the world, only 2 per cent. being invested in 
enemy countries. 

To sum up the remarkable results of the past year, the 
Chairman said the income of the Company in the combined 
Branches had increased by £628,000 and the assets by £4,209,341. 
The reserves had been increased by £1,200,000, but this had 
necessitated a reduction of £500,000 in the amount of bonus 
divided amongst the Policy-holders, the Outdoor Staff, and the 
Shareholders. 

It was necessary in considering the remuneration of the 
Staff to have regard to the increased cost of living, and the 
shareholders would be interested to know that the average earn- 
ings of the Agency Staff advanced by more than seven shillings 
per week in the last two years. 

They were determined that members of the Staff should 
suffer no financial loss because of their engagement on active 
service, and they were continuing the proportion of their civilian 
pay necessary to make them as well off when serving the Colors 
as when serving the Company; in the case of Officers a contri- 
bution on a more generous scale had been made in order to 
secure the same result. They had also undertaken to find them 
appointments not less important than those they relinquished, on 
their return to civilian life. 
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anenigma Like John Bull, however, John Chinaman is a 
fundamentally plain man. If he now faces in the opposite 
direction, it is not because he has gone backwards but 
because he has stood still. He is the product of a high and 
complex civilization which merely happens to be several 
centuries behind our own. Scratch an Englishman and you 
will find the Chinese. To do this we have only to turn to 
the consideration of some elementary principles. Mr. 
Headland has made a careful study of the Chinese educational 
methods, and quotes for our instruction his translation of 
“The Rules of Behavior for Boys.’’ “ Nothing,’ he 
declares, “that any alien can write can exhibit the home 
life or the mind of the Chinese like the translation of these 
primers that are embedded in their memories. This is what 
they teach, what they think, what they do, what they live.” 


of which is only slightly impaired by the ruthless splitting 
of infinitives), contain advice of a sensible, old-fashioned 
kind on domestic and sanitary matters :— 
“ To every instruction of parents you need 
To respectfully listen, with deference heed: 
Wash in the morning your hands and your face, 
Rinse well your mouth, &c.”’ 
It is a Chinese “ Babees’ Booke’”’; and, save that rather 
more stress is laid on the duty to collaterals than is quite 
congenial to our bull-dog breed— 
“From service of uncles you never should swerve,” 
“Of the wives of these, your uncles, 

Old and younger just the same, 

If unfilial in your conduct you will surely be to blame,”’ 
differs hardly at all in substance or spirit from the English 
manuals of behavior of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
The Chinese boy is exhorted to obedience, cleanliness, 
industry, temperance, and truth; the girl is urged to be 
modest, chaste, silent, and active in domestic economy. 
There is nothing in these counsels distinctively Chinese ; 
they are the ethics of Jane and Anne Taylor, still current 
in the English rectory. Conservatism is not yet the mono- 
poly of the Orient, and the doctrine of filial piety, despite 
the spread of Shavianism and “ The Way of All Flesh,” has 
many adherents in the British Isles. The Chinese, however, 
push their theories to an extreme from which our more 
compromising natures recoil. It is doubtful whether the 
most autocratic of major-generals would publicly uphold the 
example of Kuo Chu :— 


“Kuo Chu’s family consisted of himeelf, his mother, his 
wife, and his little boy. They were so poor they did not 
have food enough for them all. Kuo, therefore, said to his 
wife, ‘The boy eats so much that there is not food enough 
for mother. Now we can have other sons, but we cannot 
have another mother.’ They, therefore, agreed to bury the 
child. When digging the grave they came upon an ingot of 
gold inscribed with these words, ‘God’s gift to Kuo Chu.’ ”’ 
This is one of the “Twenty-Four Patterns of Filial 

Piety ” which are held up to every child who is old enough 
to go to school. No sacrifice of children to parents is too 
extravagant for the Chinese. There is, for example, Wang 
Hsiang, who lay naked on the ice of a frozen pond till it 
melted in order to gratify his stepmother’s fancy for boiled 
carp ; Wu Meng, who encouraged the attentions of mosquitoes 
in the hope of distracting them from his parents; Lao Tzu, 
who cut capers at seventy before his parents in their second 
childhood to foster in them the pleasing illusions of their 
first—and many similar’ absurdities. 


A boy may hope, with reasonable luck, eventually to | 





married ; and in China, let it be said, there are no old maids. 
To a Chinese girl marriage is by far the most tremendous 
event in her life. So it should be to those who marry for 


| love; but there are no love-affairs in China. After the age 


of five, when foot-binding begins, the girl is kept in rigid 


| seclusion from all males; at twelve her parents arrange a 


formal engagement, and somewhere between sixteen and 
twenty she marries. The husband is her parent’s choice ; in 
many cases she has never seen him till the wedding-day. 
Marriage for the Chinese woman is absolute. A widow may 
not re-marry ; and although a man may divorce his wife for 
such offences as leprosy, disobedience to parents-in-law, or 
talkativeness, there is no release possible for women. Of 
more importance to a wife than her husband are the members 


| of her husband’s family. The father-in-law governs his 
These “ Rules of Behavior,’’ rendered into verse (the vigor | 





survive his parents and older relations, and thus escape the | 


distressing obligations of Filial Piety. The position of girls 


in China, however, would gratify the anti-feminism even of 
Mr. Belfort Bax :— 
“Girls have three on whom dependent, 
All their lives they must expect— 
While at home to follow father, who a husband will select, 


With _ husband live in concord from the day that she is 
wed, 


ae son’s directions follow if her husband should be 
eadl.”’ 

In.China a girl enters a world only half-willing to receive 
her. The birth of a daughter is “ Hsiao hsi” (only a small 
happiness) ; a superfluity is not only an economic catastrophe 
but a religious offence. As a girl can neither earn money 
nor offer the ancestral sacrifice, she 1s useless until she is 


son’s relations to his wife, and the daughter-in-law has no 
status except as an additional child in the house of her 
husband’s parents. When the bride “passes out of the 
door,” she cuts for ever the threads of her old life. The 
gravity and peril of this step is shown by the traditional 
behavior of the girl on the announcement of her marriage. 
When her mother tells her of her fate, she flies to her room 
to weep and hide, she refuses to eat or mix with her family, 
and all her friends send their condolences. Europeans have 
their own methods of making marriage tiresome: in China 
the bridal pair are martyred to make a father-in-law’s 
holiday. The wedding ceremonies last ten days, and presents 
are offered, not to the bride or bridegroom, but to their 
parents. On the last day the hair of the bride is plucked 
fron: her forehead, and she and her huskand are separately 
subjected to a form of baiting, jokes, embarrassing questions, 
personal remarks, &c., which entertain their friends all 
through the night. The day after the wedding the boy is 
separated from his bride, and from thenceforth all his asso- 
ciations with her are under the surveillance of his father. 
“The one thing a youth dreads most from his companions is 
being teased for hanging about his wife.”” Under such con- 
ditions of humiliation, one wonders that there are any women 
in China who consent to live at all, until one remembers the 
possible divergences of theory and practice—and the exist- 
ence of the Dowager Empress. 


SHAKESPEARE’S ENVIRONMENT. . 


“Shakespeare's Environment.” By Mrs. C. C. STores. 
(Bell. 7s. 6d. net.) 

TuovucH the creator of Jonathan Oldbuck would certainly 
have been amazed, and possibly shocked, at the idea of a 
lady antiquary, that title must be accorded in all serious- 
ness to Mrs. C. C. Stopes. She is an enthusiastic, pains- 
taking, and accurate searcher of records and picker-up of 
unconsidered trifles which may or may not prove to be 
significant and valuable. In this book she has collected a 
number of occasional papers, all dealing with Elizabethan- 
Jacobean subjects, and most of them having at least a 
possible connection with Shakespeare. The material which 
she brings together is almost always interesting, though 
her deductions and interpretations are to be regarded with 
caution. Especially is this the case where Shakespeare is 
directly concerned ; for she has applied herself to the recon- 
struction of his career with an intensity of imagination 
which far outruns the warrant of the documents. In the 
following passage, she makes a candid, if not very lucidly 
worded, confession of her imaginative method :— 





““ We cannot prove to the sceptical anything concerning 
the poet for the next five years (after 1587). But, as Tenny- 
son’s lover says of Maud: 

‘I know the way she went 
Home with her maiden posy, 
For her feet have touched the meadows 
And have left the daisies rosy’; 


a student may, with the fine sense acquired by patient, 
loving study, read signs into known facts as clearly as that 
of Tennyson, that the morning daisies and buds when 
trodden on, lay their crimson under petals to the side, and 
the path is really made rosy. Our poet’s path may be 
traced in printer’s ink.’’ 


| By aid of this “fine sense,’’ Mrs. Stopes ascertains that 


before “commencing player,” Shakespeare aspired to a 
place at Court. ‘“ We do not know what he aimed at, but 
we know that he failed. Long waiting at the doors 
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RUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Cuer Orrick: HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 





Summary of the Report presented at the Sixty-sixth Annual Meeting, held on 4th March, 1915. 





ORDINARY BRANCH.—The number of policies issued | lives of other members of the regular forces it was decided that 
during the year was 65,751, assuring the sum of £6,318,843, | £250 of assurance on any life should be exempted from the pay- 
and producing a new annual premium income of £424,353. The ment of extra premium. 


premiums received during the year were £5,035,625, being an In the Ordinary Branch a reversionary bonus at the rate of - 
increase of £115,107 over the year‘1913. In addition, £10,315 £1 10s. per cent. on the original sums assured has been added 
was received in premiums under the Sickness Insurance Tables. to all classes of participating policies issued since the year 1876. 
The claims of the year amounted to £4,014,658. The number In the Industrial Branch a bonus addition will be made to 
of deathe was 9,351. The number of endowment assurances the sums assured on policies of over five years’ duration which 
matured was 24,966, the premium income of which was £136,735. become claims either by death or maturity of endowment from 

The number of policies in force at the end of the year was the 5th of March, 1915, to the 2nd of March, 1916, both dates 
922,505. . inclusive, as follows :— 

INDUSTRIAL BRANCH.—The premiums received during , i ; ‘  ( llimeomeaiane ‘ 
the year were £8,176,202, being an increase of £301,746. The PREMIUMS PAID FOR. Pry meth arene 
claims of the year amounted to £3,373,850, including £398,360 win sash saat 
bonus additions. The number of claims and surrenders, includ- RES ‘ : 
ing 6,731 endowment assurances matured, was 392,883. The 10 years and less than - — Pe = 108. per cent. 
uumber of free policies granted during the year to those policy- leslie ss Ne £5 ee 
holders of five years’ standing and upwards, who desired to 29 ee a | 87 108. 0 
discontinue their payments, was 103,514, the number in force oo oe ee 0 a nis £10 = 
being 1,947,556. The number of free policies which became 30 Se a | B42 10s. ~ 
claims during the year was 46,364. 35 ae ve ph £15 om 

The total number of policies in force in this Branch at the ee ST ee .. £20 
end of the year was 20,085,010; their average duration exceeds — ae Ee | £30 
thirteen years. <=» & « "ae a .. £40 pe 

The assets of the Company, in both branches, as shown in oe o a tn eee ow | oe |. oe 
the balance sheet, are £91,202,344, being an increase of 60 ,, 4, upwards ae .... £60 - 
£4,209,341 over those of 1913. 

The outbreak of hostilities in August last placed upon the The six Prudential Approved Societies formed under the 
Directors the grave responsibility of deciding what charge, if National Insurance Act 1911 have done important work during 
any, should be made to policyholders on active service. After the year and the membership continues to increase. Since the 


careful consideration it was decided to charge no extra premium commencement of the Act the Agency Staff has distributed 
in respect of existing policies on the lives of those engaging for | benefits exceeding £3,000,000 to the members at their own 
the period of the war, and in respect of existing policies on the homes. 








BALANCE SHEET of the Prudential Assurance Company, Limited, heing the Summary of both Branches, on the 31st December, 1914. 








LIABILITIES. L s.d ASSETS — continued. Z s. d. 
Shareholders’ capital We sie. aioe 1,000,000 0 0 , ; - . , Brought forward . 27,280,391 10 © 
Life assurance fund— nvestments (continued) :— 

Ordinary Branch ... in io ...£47,024,190 5 8 British Government securities win — an .. 1,413,368 1 5 
Sickness insurance fund ... a one 13,562 8 9 Bank of England stock - pi _ pes ~~ 143,117 2 10 
Life assurance fund— Municipal and county securities, United Kingdom ... 1,682,752 10 7 

industrial Branch a 40,648,318 9 8 87,681,871 4 1 Indian and Colonial Government securities ...  ... 4,621,551 12 10 
Investments reserve funds ee ee 1,750,000 00 Colonial provincial securities a 4,371,567 16 48 
Courts (Emergency Powers) Act Reserve ... we at 300,000 0 0 Indian and Colonial municipal securities ese . 3,577,816 8 5 
Caine under life policies intimated and in course ee a securities ies one ons ese ae S 

of payment ... a ae i“ nat one we oe 233,518 0 7 ‘oreign provincial sccurities a ore tee tee O 
Annuities due and unpaid — poe jane ae aa 3,171 13 4 Foreign municipal securities ats -_ van .. 4 115,813 0 6 
Balance of bonus under life policies reserved for Railway and other debentures and debenture stocks 

distribution ae = és iit he sil 228,582 15 10 and gold and sterling bonds—Home and Foreign 21,247,043 14 6 

Sm agar a maa Railway and other preference and guaranteed stocks 
£91,202,343 13 10 and shares Sa ded Cam aa) wee aes ce” eo 
ASSETS. cea hepa ordinary stocks and shares she —o : ; 
Mortgages on property within the United Kingdom 8,882,496 5 4 ee i ee i aid tie ve i a _ ¥ 
Mortgages on property out of the United Kingdom 336,449 29 Feeenese pane eo — ae SS. 2 
Loans on parochial and other public rates ... ... 13,412,347 14 8 Leasehold ground rents... «.. v1 ss seas 0,143 11 7 
Loans on Life interests ... et ae ins ‘ia 1,193,287 0 11 House property _ ... ‘e ore oe tee ee -» 4 200,467 19 11 
Loans on Reversions a a at 96,502 18 3 Life interests eS 34,626 14 6 
Loans on stocks and shares .. ‘el ‘ion 76,385 2 0 Reversions ... a on ws son -_ .. 1,338,434 10 7 
‘ane on Company’s policies within their surrender Agents’ balances = mae ra = . - am 6,647 16 0 

values... mie ae a = om on ‘ . 3,221,385 7 9 Outstanding premiums ... om ‘ies wis ee en 627,723 11 8 

Loans on Personal security  . Ni Outstanding interest and rents 115,010 13 4 


Loans to Educational insti n >cured income - ; “ ; ’ 
ete. ri es eb near — . bees eer 43,969 19 1 Interest, dividends, and rents accrued but not payable 522,743 1 0 
Investments :— Bills receivable wes ae oe ; ie sat a 


ws Nil 
Deposit with the High Court (£24,400 249% Con- Cash—On deposit “ one ee ose eee eee eve 20,000 0 
solidated stock) ... ee pom ae ae iia a 17,568 0 0 In hand and on current accounts - ot . 1,241,167 17 5 
Carried forward ... 27,280,391 10 9 £91,202,343 13 10 


The values of the Stock Exchange securities are determined, under the regulations of the Company, by the Directors. These 
values have been compared with the middle market prices on 3lst December, 1913, subsequent purchases being taken at cost price, 
due allowance being made for accrued interest, and the difference is more than provided for by the investments reserve funds. 

We certify that in our belief the Assets set forth in the Balance Sheet (compared with standards available at the date indicated) 
are in the aggregate fully of the value stated therein less the investments reserve funds taken into account. No part of any fund has 
been applied directly or indirectly for any purpose other than the class of business to which it is applicable. 


_— J. BURN, Actuary THOS. C. DEWEY, Chairman. 
A. Se THOMPSON, General Manage r. G. E. MAY, Secretary. ty Sa } Directors. 


We report that with the assistance of the Chartered Accountants as stated below we have examined the foregoing accounts and 
have obtained all the information and explanations that we have required, and in our opinion such accounts are correct and the 
foregoing Balance Sheet is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Company's affairs 
according to the best of our information and the explanations given to us and as shown by the books of the Company. No part of 
any fund has been applied directly or indirectly for any purpose other than the class of business to which it is applicable. 

PHILIP SECRETAN, ) . 
W. H. NICHOLLS, ' J 4¥4#ors. 

We have examined the Cash transactions (receipts and pay ments) affecting the accounts of the Assets and Investments for the 
year ended December 31st, 1914, and we find the same in good order and properly vouched. We have also examined the Deeds and 


Securities, Certificates, &c., representing the Assets and Investments set out in the above account, and we certify that they were in 
possession and safe custody as on December 3lst, 1914. 


16th February, 1915. DELOITTE, PLENDER, GRIFFITHS & CO., Chartered Accountants. 
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of negligent .patrons seems to have been his share.” If we 
ask for any scintilla of evidence on this point, we are assured 
that “It was not Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, who had 
learnt by experience. 

‘The insolence of office, and the spurns 

That patient merit of the unworthy takes.’ ” 
But this argument, if it can be called one, is self-defeating ; 
for if it was natural for Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, to 
talk of these trials without actual personal experience of 
them, it was no less natural for William Shakespeare to 
do so. 

Another point on which Mrs. Stopes is dogmatically 
intuitive is Shakespeare’s marriage. She insists, in italics, 
that it was fortunate, and sees no disadvantage in the seven 
years’ difference of age—on the wrong side. She says of 
Anne Hathaway: “I believe she was a timid, delicate, fair- 
haired girl, type of the submissive wives he paints ”’—a 
belief arrived at by sheer clairvoyance. There is, in fact, 
no evidence worthy of the name either for or against the 
happiness of Shakespeare’s marriage; but there are well- 
known passages which do throw an appreciable weight into 
the negative scale. Mrs. Stopes continues :— 

“There is nothing derogatory in the legacy of the 
second-best bed; it was evidently her own last request. 
She was sure of her widow’s third; she was sure of her 
daughters’ love and care, but she wanted the bed she had 
been accustomed to, before the grandeur at New Place came 
to her.’’ 

There is a pleasant touch of feminine fancy in this; 
but the word “ evidently ” is evidently out of place. 

The most important paper in the volume is that upon 
“The Friends in Shakespeare’s Sonnets.” It will have to 
be studied by all future writers on this inexhaustible theme. 
Mrs. Stopes is an adherent of the Southampton theory, and 
presents it with great plausibility, bringing forward a new 
claimant to the initials “W. H.” in the much-canvassed 
dedication. Her case in favor of Sir William Harvey, the 
third husband of Southampton’s mother, is certainly 
ingenious ; but it depends entirely on the identification of 
Southampton himself with the hero of the Sonnets, which 
remains very far from established. To one small matter it 
may perhaps be worth while to call Mrs. Stopes’s attention. 
She sees in the well-known Sonnets CX. and CXI. evidence 
that Shakespeare found the work of training for the stage 
“hard and distasteful.” This is a view forced upon her 
by the Southampton theory, which would date these sonnets 
during, or very shortly after, Shakespeare’s novitiate as an 
actor. But do they not distinctly express the feelings of a 
mature man, looking back on a number of years during 
which he had 

“gone here and there 
And made himself a motley to the view’’? 
It is scarcely possible to read them as the complaints of a 
beginner in a calling which he finds irksome. Much rather 
do they strike us as the utterances of a man who, stirred by 
new spiritual or social ambitions, realizes that he has given 
the best years of his life to a pursuit which he now feels 
to be unworthy. The internal evidence of these Sonnets, 
in short, points to a date much nearer 1600 than 1590; and 
this view is borne out when we find that Mrs. Stopes, com- 
mitted by her theory to the earlier date, inadvertently 
changes the tense of a crucial passage. She makes 
Shakespeare say— 
“QO, for my sake do you with Fortune chide 
That doth not better for my life provide 
Than public means which public manners breed.” 
What the poet wrote was “did not better for my life pro- 
vide.” He was looking back to a long bygone turning-point 
in his career. 





The Geek in the City. 


Home Ratts. 


Home Rails do not seem to find much favor with the 
investor just now, in spite of the fact that for the period of 
the war their dividends may be regarded as Government 
guaranteed to a very large extent. Their high yields, in fact, 
are a sign that in the general opinion the war will not last 
very much longer, and that when the companies are released 
from Government control, their position will not be a happy 
one. The men have got higher wages and will do their best 
to keep them, and there will be less traffic to be carried than 
before the war broke out, because when the war trade ceases 
general industry will be slack. On the other hand, the 
return of a great number of men to a contracted labor market 
should make labor troubles far less frequent, the slackness 
of trade should make coal cheaper, and the lessons which 
the railways ought to have learnt during the past seven 
months should enable them to be more economical ‘in the 
matter of labor. Another point is the fact that railway 
managers have so far always come pretty well out of any 
situation which threatened to cut into profits, and for those 
who do not mind facing a little uncertainty for the sake of 
a high return, Home Rails are certainly worth looking at. 
Several stocks give more than 6 per cent. 


Prices of 1914. Present Yield. 
High. Low. Price. Div. £ s. d. 
North-Eastern ‘“‘Consols”” ... 133 115 1133 64 514 3 
Lancashire and Yorkshire ... 934 763 73 44 63 3 
Midland, Def. ... pa a oe 63, 4 6 6 6 
London & North-Western 141g 120 115 6 5 4 3 
Great Western ... 121g 1084 1085 6 510 9 
London & South-Western, Ord. 130 105 1044 53 $7 +s 
Do. Pref. Ord, (4%) ... 90 78 78, 4 § 2 3 
Do. Def. ... .. 4148 Oh 2 1 518 8 
London, Brighton, Ord. <s 94 90 43 § 5 6 
Do. Pref. Ord. (6%) ... 130 7 111, 6 S ts 
Do. Def. ... ae oe 72 62; 34 512 6 
South-Eastern, Ord. ... a 69 59 3s 518 9 
Do. Pref. Ord. (6%) ... 125 106 94 6 6 8 3 
Do. Def. Ord... 61g 31, 28 1 311 3 
London, Chatham, 1st Pref... 90 76 664 44 615 3 
Do. 2nd Pref. san . 66 37 27 nil _- 
Do. Ord. ... ais —< Je 104 9 nil _ 
Great Eastern Ord. ... 553 41 40 2 65 0 
Great Northern, Pref. Ord. | 904 82 784 4 5 2 0 
i Bee... .. 593 444 4132 2 611 9 
Great Central, 1876 Pref. 111 108)=Ss «104 5 416 3 
Do. 1879 Pref. ... 1074 102 1024 5 417 6 
Do. 1881 Pref. ... 106 99 90 5 §11 0 
Do. 1889 Pref. ... 87 76 72 4 511 0 
Caledonian, Ord. Le .. 824 61 58 33 516 6 
Do. Def. 21g 114 104 3 313 3 
Glasgow & 8. W., “Pref. Ord... 57 51g 50; 24 419 6 
Do. Def. Ord. .. 4% 33 Sls 2 6 7 0 
North British, Pref. Ord. . OF 56 554 3 5 8 6 
Do. Def. Ord. ... << - 22 194 1 § 2 6 


Midland Deferred yields £6 6s. per cent., yet the divi- 
dend was covered by a margin of £190,000, though the future 
may, of course, bear little relation to the past in this case. 
A very fair return, however, is the 5g per cent. on Brighton 
Preferred, which ought to be quite safe, otherwise the 
Deferred stock would 1 not stand at 62 and yield only 58 per 
cent. 

Sr. Peterspure Bonps—a CorReEcrIon. 

I regret that by a slip a fortnight ago I stated that St. 
Petersburg 5 per cent. Bonds stood at 83 and returned the 
purchaser 6 per cent. upon his money. The Bonds only 
carry 44 per cent. interest and yield 5} per cent. at the price, 
which does not make them look so attractive, for the railway 
bonds guaranteed by the Russian Government return nearly 
as much. Bonds of the cities of Baku, Kieff, and Vilna will 
give the buyer about 6 per cent. LucELLUM. 
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